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*EBENEZER PROUT’S MUSICAL FORM. 
By Dr. CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


THE first three volumes of Mr. Prout’s series of text- 
books each contained either an exposition of two separate 
subjects, as Double Counterpoint and Canon, or a dis- 
sertation on two distinctly different phases of the same 
subject, as Harmony: its Theory and Practice, and 
Counterpoint: Strict and Free. Coming, however, to 
the higher branches of musical composition, Fugue was 
found to be too large a subject to bear compressing into 
one volume, and so it was spread over two; the first 
dealing with the matter from a synthetical point of view, 
the second presenting it in its analytical aspect. The 
consideration of Musical Form having likewise been found 
to be of too extensive a character to admit of its being ade- 
quately treated in one text-book only, the volume before us 
is but the first of two which will be devoted to this far- 
reaching subject. Consequently, it deals almost entirely 
with fundamental principles of constructive design, leav- 
ing the practical application of these principles to be 
fully set forth in its immediate successor in the series, 
which will duly make its appearance under the title of 
Applied Forms. 

Anyone who has attentively read the five former 
treatises of Mr. Prout will feel astonished that such a mass 
of well-digested knowledge could be put into book-form, 
and be printed, published, read, and widely circulated to 
the extent of several editions of nearly every individual 
volume—all in the comparatively short space of four 
years. It would be interesting to know what is the 
minimum interval of time the author-himself thinks should 
necessarily elapse between the publication of one treatise 
and the appearance of another, seeing that he feels called 
upon in his Preface to apologise for a certain amount of de- 
lay in the advent of Musical Form. But, on the other hand, 
lest anyslow-minded critic might consider that the volumes 
of this series appear in too rapid succession to be con- 
sistent with thoroughness and completeness in plan and 
execution, Mr. Prout, draws attention to the fact that 
this, his latest treatise, has cost him infinitely more labour 
in its preparation than any one of its predecessors— 
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which is saying a great deal. The reason assigned is 
that scarcely any assistance could be obtained from cur- 
rent English musical literature—there being no standard 
work on Form in our language which might be said to 
occupy a parallel position to that of “ Higgs on Fugue,” 
for example; hence, our author’s materials had to be 
gleaned partly from large German treatises on composi- 
tion—no “light reading,” as he informs us—and still 
more from the patient, “ careful, and often minute analysis 
of the works of the great masters.” This last quotation 
from the Preface is the key to the plan of the entire 
volume, just as: it has been of every volume from the 
first. Although in the present instance he confesses his 
deep indebtedness to the researches of Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann, his acquiescence in the principles set forth in the 
monumental work on Rhythm, by Rudolf Westphal, and 
in a smaller degree, his obligations to Marx, Bussler 
and Cornell, it is really from his own close analytical 
observation of the methods of construction pursued 
by the great tone-builders in their best works that 
Mr. Prout has gathered his most valuable and choicest 
materials for the treatise beforeus. And he is determined 
that his readers shall “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest ” the construction of classical masterpieces as well 
as himself ; so determined, indeed, that in the last chapter 
alone there are no fewer than nine complete movements 
given in their entirety with analytical annotations, etc., 
in order (as it is zaively insinuated in the Preface) that 
even those of his readers who possess copies of the 
music may be spared the trouble of going to their book- 
cases to make necessary references. 

One may, indeed, pause here to remark upon the 
difference in the position of Mr. Prout’s readers to that 
of the musical students of half a century, or even twenty 
years ago. The luxurious ease and saving of time and 
trouble which is now the lot of those who study music 
from such books as those of the Augener Edition is in 
striking contrast to the laborious modus operandi which 
used to be the order of the day, when frequent visits to 
the British Museum or other public libraries were indis- 
pensable for the purpose of consulting rare and expensive 
treatises which could seldom, if ever, find their way to 
the scantily filled book-shelves at home. It remains to 
be seen, however, how much better or more lasting is the 
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knowledge acquired under present conditions to that 
fwhich used to be picked up with great personal incon- 
venience and difficulty. At any rate, the rising generation 
ought to become good musicians, if the smoothing away 
of hindrances and obstacles be any real help to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

There is no doubt that a good English text-book on 
Musical Form was much needed. Although not the first 
author to make the attempt to supply such a want, Mr. 
Prout has a considerable advantage over any of his pre- 
‘decessors, in being able to enter the field with a well- 
defined system of analysis, the success of which largely 
depends upon Dr. Riemann’s view of the nature of the 
motive. In one sentence this may be described as che 
connection of unaccented notes not with the preceding, but 
with the following accented note. This may appear at 
first sight an unimportant matter, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that the adoption of this view of the 
distinguished German theorist makes clear many things 
in the works of the great masters, which otherwise ap- 
pear incorrect, or at least difficult of explanation. Hitherto, 
indeed, popular (and to some extent academical) notions 
about musical form have been more or less chaotic and 
conflicting. Scarcely two writers or teachers ever make 
use of the same term to express the same thing, and the 
result is very often absolute confusion, a Babel of learned 
(and unlearned) jargon, from which a student can only 
gather at the best but very mixed ideas on the subject ; 
learning at length to depend almost entirely upon his own 
inherent sense of rhythm and proportion whenever he 
wants to compose or to listen critically to music. For 
example, Professor A draws from the treasures of a vast 
and bewildering vocabulary of terms (borrowed from all 
kinds of sources when they are not of his own invention), 
and by this means dazzles his auditors by a brilliant 
display of learning (?) during his oration on Form in the 
Academical Lecture-room; Dr. B* may endeavour to 
explain some’ of these mysteries to the same students 
afterwards in the class-room; but what is to be said 
when Mr. C’s published lectures on analysis contain 
statements which do not quite agree with what Mr. D 
has to say in his concise little manual or primer on Form, 
or when the analytical foot-notes in Mr. E’s Student’s 
Edition of Pianoforte Music are a flat contradiction of 
similar foot-notes in Mr. F’s edition of the same work ? 
And how does all this wonderful diversity of information 
operate upon a student’s mind when the searching vivd 
voce interrogations of Dr. G or Mr. H have to be faced and 
replied to in the examination-room? Or, again, and 
what is much more to the point, what is the practical 
outcome of all this self-conflicting wisdom, when even 
the smallest minuet is attempted to be composed, or a 
better and keener perception of the symmetrical con- 
struction of a sonata is required for a really intellectual 
performance, or even an intelligent and enjoyable hearing 
of the same? In his new book, Mr. Prout makes a 
vigorous and well-directed effort to reduce the above- 
described chaos to something like order and clearness ; 
and although everybody may not at first agree with all 
he has to say, no one will deny that every chapter, nay, 
every sentence, has been thoroughly well weighed before 
it was published, even though the task of collecting, com- 
paring, sifting and selecting the materials made use of 
has in very truth been herculean in its dimensions. Our 
author claims that his plan is at least “ intelligible and 
consistent, and is the result of much thought, and of a 
careful examination of a large number of movements by 
the great composers.” What more can entitle him toa 
fair and impartial hearing? 


The plan of the book is simplicity itself. First we 





have plain definitions of essential terms, next the con- 
sideration of musical rhythm with its sentences, and their 
natural division into phrases; then we get the subdivision 
of a phrase into sections, and the still further reduction 
of a section into motives, and even sub-motives. Having 
continued so far with the analytical process of teaching 
rhythm, our author next devotes three exhaustive chapters 
to the discussion of modulation in all its varied forms. 
These chapters are a treatise in themselves, and consti- 
tute perhaps the best and clearest exposition of the sub- 
ject which has ever appeared in the English language. 
Then the synthetical method of teaching musical con. 
struction is adopted, and we are shown first how to make 
regular sentences by the putting together of motives into 
sections, sections into phrases, and so on: next we are 
shown how to deal with irregular and complex rhythms, 
both analytically and synthetically ; and, lastly, in the 
two final chapters, we are introduced to musical form as 
a whole—first in its simple binary, and secondly in its 
simple ternary design. We shall now endeavour to 
go more fully into the contents of each of the ten 
chapters of this remarkable book ; but enough has been 
said even in this general outline of its contents to satis- 
factorily prove that this is no hastily compiled school- 
book, written to add yet one more strident voice to the 
already deafening confusion of tongues which exists, 
each trying to say something different on the subject of 
formal design in music, but a well-thought-out text-book, 
worthy in every respect to be considered as a Standard 
Education Manual of the highest degree of excellence. 
It shows how musical letters, so to speak, are made into 
musical words ; how musical words are made into musical 
sentences ; and how sentences are contrasted by modu- 
lation, and other devices, and are made up into complete 
movements which resemble not a succession of in- 
coherent, disconnected and rhapsodical utterances, but a 
well-considered, intelligent, and soul-moving discourse. 
Although the author owes a great deal to Dr. Riemann, 
it must not be supposed for one moment that the new 
book is a mere English exposition of the German 
theorist’s views ; Mr. Prout has brought the individuality 
of his own mind to bear upon the subject, and this, sup- 
ported by his inexhaustible knowledge of the scores of 
the great masters, has resulted in the production of a 
book which will do much to make the study of musical 
form clearer and less self-contradicting than it has 
hitherto been presented to students, and by this means 
will enable them to become better composers, better 
performers, better listeners. 

The introductory chapter which contains definitions of 
necessary terms, etc., is conceived in the author’s happiest 
style. He shows that the primary constituents of Musical 
Form are Melody, Tonality, Rhythm, Proportion, and, 
in a somewhat less degree, Modulation, and Develop- 
ment. These are all explained in turn: Rhythm being 
defined as “the more or less regular recurrence of 
cadences.” Very rightly Mr. Prout warns his readers 
that no book can teach the z#vention of melody, which is 
distinctly a gift from heaven, only to be made the best 
use of by properly-directed education. 

Rhythm is dealt with in Chapter II., the analogy 
between the construction of music and of poetry being, as 
usual, the first and familiar illustration made use of ; but 
it is again impressed upon the student that in music 
“rhythm is entirely a question of the position of the 
cadences.” A sentence is defined as “a passage end- 
ing with a full cadence, and which can be subdivided 
by some form of middle cadence into at least two 
parts.” It would perhaps have been as well to have 
added that sometimes this subdivision is difficult to 
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realise ; but one or two examples given at the end of the 
chapter (notably those in §§ 45 and 47) sufficiently prove 
this to be the case. At any rate, what the author wishes 
to convey is this important fact, that “no isolated phrase, 
even though ending with a full cadence, can make a 
sentence, because the want of a response creates a feeling 
of incompleteness . one phrase by itself being as 
incomplete as half a pair of scissors!” In § 28 we are 
introduced to what is known as a feminine ending, 7.é., 
the ending of a phrase (or sentence) upon an unaccented 
note. Some very interesting examples are given of the 
various forms of middle cadences ; these will well repay 
attentive study, as they must have cost Mr. Prout much 
patient search in their selection. Young composers will 
be astonished to find what endless variety can be obtained, 
even in the choice of an ending for a first phrase. In § 36 
exception is taken to the English use of the term com- 
pound time, Mr. Prout preferring the German method of 
defining it as “a larger bar composed of two or more 
smaller bars”; this is in connection with the fact of the 
bar-lines being put in the wrong places throughout the 
whole of many movements by the great masters, as, ¢.2., 
in Schubert’s Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3, where 
the cadences come on the third beat of the bar instead of 
on the first. This leads up to the discussion of a point of 
great importance frequently overlooked both by teachers 
and students, viz., that every sentence, or part of a sen- 
tence, is made by aw alternation of accented and unaccented 
éars. It is not too much to say that unless this point is 
thoroughly well grasped by Mr. Prout’s readers, very 
much of the remainder of his book will be lost upon them. 
How do we find which are the accented bars? By 
counting back from the cadence (which comes upon an 
accented bar) and then reckoning every alternate bar as 
an accented one, until we reach the beginning of the 
phrase. Pianoforte students will do well to study care- 
fully this part of the new book, because, without a know- 
ledge of where to look for the accented bars it is perfectly 
impossible to play intelligibly such movements as the 
Scherzi in Beethoven’s Sonatas in C, Op. 2, No. 3 ; in E flat, 
Op. 27, No. 1; and in D (Pastoral), Op. 28. Students of 
strict counterpoint might also add interest to their dry 
and monotonous exercises if they were to remember that 
the last note of their unyielding inflexible semibreve 
Canto Fermo is really an accented bar, and that every 
alternate note (counting backwards from this final one) 
is also accented. Such a consideration would doubtless 
do much to facilitate the introduction of melodic figures 
of sequence or imitation, and would make all the dif- 
ference between the evolution of artistic counterpoint 
and the scribbling of merely mechanical successions of 
notes. This second chapter ends with examples and 
explanations of three-phrase and four-phrase sentences. 
In Chapter III. we have the phrases of a sentence 
“reduced to their lowest terms” by exhibiting their sub- 
division into sections, and these again into mofives. But 
first, the two four-bar phrases of ‘an eight-bar sentence 
have, for convenience’ sake, distinguishing terms applied 
to them, viz. “fore-phrase” and “ after-phrase ”—the 
English equivalents of Vordersatz and Nachsatz. The 
important relation of accent and non-accent, as applying 
equally to the smaller and larger divisions of music, is 
dwelt upon at some length ; it being shown that a sen- 
tence contains accented and unaccented fhrases, phrases 
contain accented and unaccented dars, bars contain 
accented and unaccented dea¢s. Mr. Prout might have 
even gone a step further to the-ad infinitum \imit, and 
have shown that every aérial wave due to the vibration 
of a sonorous body consists of two pulses, one of condens- 
ation (accent), the other of rarefaction (non-accent). It 





ls soon pointed out, however, that it is not every phrase 
which will divide into two sections; nor is it advisable 
that this should be the case, if the continuity of the music 
is to be taken account of. 

The explanation of the nature and function of the 
motive, which Mr. Prout borrows from Dr. Riemann, is 
here given with remarkable clearness and power, its 
nature being thus defined : “A MOTIVE is composed of a 
strongly-accented note, preceded by one or more unac- 
cented or less-accented notes, and followed by unaccented 
notes only when the harmony requires it, or the context 
shows that the following motive does not begin im- 
mediately after the accent.” The very idea of the motive 
will be new to nearly every English student ; and it is 
scarcely too much to say that a complete mastery of this 
third chapter will immensely assist anyone who desires to 
compose, to perform, or to listen to music. As an illus- 
tration of this, Mr. Prout quotes Dr. Riemann, who 
proves that what look like consecutive fifths in the well- 
known passage in Bach’s great Organ Toccata‘and Fugue 
in D minor are not consecutive fifths at all, but that the 
subdivision of the harmonic progression into its consti- 
tuent motives clearly shows the following :— 











A caution is, however, given to the performing student 
that “no dreak is to be made even in thought, much less 
in playing, between one motive and the next;” but as 
motives are the equivalents of musical words, it is 
necessary, in order to make sense of the passage, to know 
where they begin and end. Before proceeding to the 
next chapter,‘Mr. Prout sums up the general principles 
laid down in this and the preceding chapter with admir- 
able conciseness and clearness ; and these two pages (34 
and 35) will accordingly be found most valuable for 
frequent reference during the perusal of the volume. 

The three chapters on Modulation which come next in 
the book, may be considered as somewhat in the char- 
acter of an appendix to the authors Harmony, inasmuch 
as they are mainly based upon the particular line of 
teaching laid down in the first volume of this series. 
They are, however, full of interest in themselves, and will 
be found useful reading by even those who may not be 
disposed to accept in their entirety Mr. Prout’s theoret- 
ical views of harmony. In connection with the definition 
of the term Modulation, we find a certain amount of 
importance attached to the fact that a ¢ransition (Ze. a 
momentary change of key of the briefest possible duration) 
is a veritable modulation to all intents and purposes. 
The acceptance of this fact will often save a great deal of 
confusion in the analysis of music, and there seems to be 
no good reason why a temporary disestablishment of the 
original tonic—if only for two chords—should not be 
regarded as a modulation, quite as much as if the substi- 
tution of a new tonic were extended over a duration of 
many bars. We are shown that there are two degrees of 
key-relationship ; the first and nearer degree being deter- 
mined by the number of diatonic triads common to any 
two keys. the second and more distant degree being 
éstablished when certain triads which are diatonic in 
only one of two keys can be used chromatically in the 
other. This chapter, which deals only with key-rela- 
tionship, will bear close reading, as there are numerous 
points of novelty contained in it which require study before 
they are thoroughly impressed upon the mind ; but an 
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earnest student will be amply repaid for his pains. The 
table of related major and minor keys, which shows the 
relation of two tonics to one another according to their 
intervals, will be found useful alike as a summary of the 
chapter and as a reference page. 

In Chapter V. we are shown in how many different 
ways modulations can be effected by the use of triads 
only, viz., by means of a consonant chord common to the 
key quitted and to that entered. Readers of the harmony 
treatises of Day, Macfarren, and of the author himself, 
will be familiar with the mode of procedure adopted 
throughout the whole of this chapter; it is, therefore, 
needless to describe here the system of teaching in detail. 
It will suffice to say that all the illustrative examples from 
the great masters which abound on nearly every page are 
exceedingly well chosen, and would in themselves without 
any explanation constitute an excellent lesson on how to 
modulate by means of triads only. The Schubert ex- 
amples are especially happy in their selection, and so, too, 
is the final illustration taken from Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, 
in which a chord, approached as though it were going to 
be used as the Dominant Triad of F minor, is quitted as 
the Tonic of C major instead, producing by this means 
an effect as ecclesiastical as it is striking. The whole 
chapter is cleverly thought out ; and its careful perusal 
may be strongly recommended to all students who depend 
largely upon the use of diminished sevenths for their 
modulating medza. 

Chapter VI. deals with modulation by means of discords 
—a much wider field than that covered by the preceding 
chapter, and, therefore, treated somewhat less exhaustively. 
‘The discords here made use of for modulating purposes 
are fundamental chords of the seventh, diatonic sevenths, 
diminished sevenths, augmented sixths, augmented triads, 
and thirteenths of all kinds. Next, we are shown how 
to modulate by retaining one of the notes of a chord 
alone, and then taking it as a different interval of the 
next chord in quite a different key ; how to change the 
key at any time by employing the use of unison scale 
passages (diatonic and chromatic) ; how to arrive ata 
remote tonality by touching incidentally upon other keys 
in passing, and also how to modulate by less-frequented 
paths which do not admit of classification under any one 
of the foregoing methods. This is a comprehensive pro- 
gramme, and its carrying-out occupies no less than twenty 
closely-printed pages of the book; but it is one of the 
best, and certainly one of the most completely explained 
catalogues of modern modulation processes we ever re- 
member to have seen. 

Some of the key-changes effected by the use of dia- 
tonic or “ prepared” sevenths, as they used to be called, 
are so fresh in their character, that they will repay study. 
As might be expected, of the six illustrative examples 
given, half are from Bach, and half from Mendelssohn ; 
and the modulations so effected are to the relative minor, 
the mediant minor, and the supertonic minor of a major 
key; and to the relative major, and the submediant major 
of a minor key. The four examples of enharmonic 
modulation by means of the diminished 7th (from 
Mozart, Handel, Spohr, and Beethoven) are unusually 
fine specimens of their class, and so, too, are the four 
illustrations of what can be done by changing the nota- 
tion of the augmented 6th, of which three are from 
Schubert—one of the greatest masters of modulation. 
Needless to say his great Symphony in C furnishes the 
most telling of the quoted extracts in §§ 144 to 150. 

A very interesting point brought out in this chapter is 
the fact that a modulation will always occur at the 
beginning of a motive, not in the middle of one; this 
furnishes another instance of the importance which is 





attached throughout this volume to the power of being 
able to reduce a musical composition to its lowest terms 
—the motives. The example from Mozart’s Quintet in 
G minor on page 73 may be recommended to all examin- 
ation students who are in search of a particularly difficult 
bit of score-reading. The two last illustrations are from 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde. Altogether Chapters IV., 
V., and VI. may again be said to constitute in themselves 
quite a treatise on modulation; and with a series of 
exercises (both basses and melodies) written to familiarise 
a student with the many methods of key-changing there- 
in enunciated, they might well be issued in a separate 
volume so as to form a complete text-book on the 
subject. 

The construction of sentences with regular rhythm 
forms the subject matter of Chapter VII. Dealing with 
the simplest form of the motive (two alphabetical notes 
in ascending or descending order), somewhat after the 
manner of Dr. A. B. Marx in the First Division of Vol. I. 
of his School of Musical Composition, Mr. Prout not only 
shows what can be done with it in class-room black- 
board fashion by alterations of pitch, time, duration, in- 
version, augmentation, diminution, etc., but he ingeniously 
exhibits two really beautiful melodies entirely growing 
out of this simple germ, one being the well-known fer 
recte et retro double chant in G by Dr. Crotch; the other, 
a familiar excerpt from Beethoven’s P, F. Sonata, Op. 23. 
We really believe that Mr. Prout would never be ata 
loss at any time were he suddenly called upon to illus- 
trate any kind of musical process by a quotation from the 
great masters. He then proceeds to show how simple 
eight-bar musical sentences may be constructed, laying 
great stress upon the maintenance of the regular alterna- 
tion of accented and non-accented bars ; giving hints for. 
the choice of a suitable cadence to end the “ fore.phrase,” 
and remarking upon the frequent desirability of making 
one of the two phrases divisible into sections, and keep- 
ing the other indivisible. Dr. Riemann’s plan of indicat- 
ing the subdivision of musical sentences by means of 
capital letters, etc., is adopted; the formule have cer- 
tainly an algebraical look about them, but they have 
the advantage of being easy to understand, and to 
remember, 

For instance, a sentence constructed thus :— 


AFTER-PHRASE, 
(/ndivisible) 
§ 67 8 


(formed from an en- 
tirely new motive), 


FoRE-PHRASE, 


and Section 


3 4) 
(modified imitation 
of rst Section), 


“1st Section 


Bars rt 2, 


would be formularised by ‘Dr, Riemann in this simple 
manner :— Pay 
“A + A* + B. 

the asterisk signifying that A, the first section of the 
fore-phrase, is repeated in a varied form for the second 
section, and B signifying that the after-phrase is not only 
indivisible, but is quite unconnected with the motives of 
the fore-phrase. Mr. Prout, with his usual industry, has 
made a diligent search amongst the works of the masters 
for specimens of variously constructed eight-bar sen- 
tences. Here are four of his resilts expressed according 
to the Riemann formule :— 


(t) 


—_— (2). 


~~ 
A+B4XA+ B*; 


(c being a new section quite different to any of the other 
three) 


aw ee ee 
A+B+A+C 


~— 
® C+D 


At+tA+A+B; A+B 
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(here each of the four sections contains different material), 
and so on. The construction of each sentence is fully 
explained in the book, and any exceptional features of 
modulation, etc., are carefully pointed out and com- 
mented upon. Mr. Prout more than sustains his reputa- 
tion as a specimen-finder by the quotation of Schumann’s 
Der Abendstern (Op. 79, No. 1), as an example of a 
complete composition containing only one sentence of 
eight bars. Few text-book authors would have thought 
of including this little song as an iliustration. The next 
thing done is to show the student how to write eight-bar 
sentences in various forms for himself, and this long but 


highly-interesting chapter of twenty-three pages concludes’ 


with a description of the manner in which twelve and 
sixteen-bar sentences are constructed, - One of the closing 
remarks addressed to the student deserves quotation 
here : “‘ How much value his [the student’s] exercises may 
possess will depend upon the amount of imagination with 
which he has been endued ; but even if his own com- 
positions should be worthless, the knowledge he has 
acquired will be of much value to him in enabling him 
to analyse and to appreciate the works of the great 
masters.” 

Chapter VIII. (on irregular and complex rhythms) is 
undoubtedly the most novel and interesting part of the 
book. It begins by stating as a kind of axiom—which is 
everywhere else established and confirmed—that irregu- 
lar rhythms are not new forms in themselves, but are 2% 
every case variations of the normal eight-bar rhythm, 
either by extension or by contraction. This, as will be 
readily seen, reduces complexity of rhythm, which has 
. always been a kind of fons asinorum in the study of 
Musical Form, almost to the level of a commonplace— 
certainly it makes one of the old rough places exceedingly 
plain. Mr. Prout in this chapter avails himself of another 
system of analytical marking originated by Dr. Riemann, 
which may be thus briefly described. Every bar in 
which the last chord of the final cadence of a sentence 
occurs is marked 8 ; any following bars which are merely 
repetitions of. the cadence and not the beginning of 
another sentence are marked 8a, 8b, 8c, and so forth. 
In places where—by reason of an interpolation or exten- 
sion of a passage—the fourth bar of the after-phrase (8) 
does not complete the sentence (which ends two or four 
bars later on) we get the signs 8 = 6 or 8= 4, meaning 
that a bar so marked has a double function, being the 
8th if counted from the deginning of the sentence; but 
the 6th or 4th, if counted backwards from the ezd of the 
sentence, the concluding bar of which is always marked 
8. This system of analytically marking the bars will 
require a little time and patience to thoroughly grasp at 
first, but when mastered will be found to enormously 
assist the unravelling of rhythmical intricacies. Haydn’s 
quartets are largely drawn upon for the purpose of 
illustrating irregular, or rather varied rhythms ; but with 
the clear explanations given in this book, analytical diffi- 
culties speedily vanish. Mr. Prout wisely warns the 
student against supposing that a composer when writing 
a sentence of irregular rhythm is consciously making 
variations from the normal four or eight-bar sentence, 
when in reality he thinks no more about the process than 
he does about the roots of the chords he is using. “But,” 
says our author, “just as the theorist can satisfactorily 
explain any harmony the effect of which is good, even 
though the composer might quite possibly be unable to 
account for it himself, so the irregularities of rhythmical 
structure can be justified on intelligible grounds, if we 
only have some rational system on which to work.” 

Numerous cases in which a phrase or sentence is 
lengthened by the insertion of a single bar are then dealt 


with. A bar so interpolated may be either accented or 
unaccented. If the latter (marked 3a or 7a), it is gener- 
ally made use of in approaching a cadence, which it 
delays with somewhat of a radlentando effect. But an 
accented bar is more generally used for the mere purpose 
of extending a phrase, and it is almost invariably the 
after-phrase which is so extended, because by this means 
greater weight, dignity, and importance are given to the 
responsive portion of the sentence. Still greater interest 


altered by contraction (generally by the elision of an unac- 
cented bar). A single Anglican chant presents, perhaps, 
the most familiar example of such an elision at the begin- 
ning of the fore-phrase, although there is no reason why 
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other bars than the first should not be elided. The 
rhythm ofa sentence is not really disturbed as long as 
each phrase preserves an even number of accented bars. 
An accented bar cannot then be elided in the same 
manner as an unaccented, although “the nearest approach 
to this is the overlapping of two phrases or sentences, 
produced by the conversion of the final (accented) bar 
of one phrase into the first (unaccented) bar of the follow- 
ing” (8 = 1). 

The peculiarities of three-bar, five-bar, and seven-bar 
rhythm are very clearly explained in this chapter. A 
sentence in three-bar rhythm contains six bars only, #e., 
two bars have been e/éded from eight, viz., 1 and 5, leaving 
in both phrases an’ equal and even number of accented 
bars, A sentence in five-bar rhythm contains ten bars, 
z.é.,two bars have been added to eight, viz., 3a and 7a 
(both unaccented) or 2a and 6a (both accented). A seven- 
bar phrase, or. sentence, is usually a contraction from 
eight bars ; but it may be an extension of four bars as exem- 
plified by the after-phrase of the first sentence in the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s P. F. Sonata in A, Op. 2, No. 
2, beginning at bar 5. 

An ingenious way of explaining the analytical difficulties 
often to be met with at the beginning of a movement is to 
assume (as on page 123) that the piece begins with an 
incomplete sentence. For instance, the very first bar of 
Beethoven’s Overture to /:gmeont is, in § 266, described as 
bar 8 of a sentence of which the first seven bars are 
missing, and similarly the opening bar of Weber's P. F. 


of a sentence of which the first four bars are missing, and 
soon. Such explanations may be said to “ make-believe 
a great deal,” but they are perfectly reasonable and con- 
sistent with the entire analytical system laid down in the 
new book. The whole of Bach’s 36th fugue from the 
Wohltemperirtes Clavieris subjected to rhythmicalanalysis 
in §§ 270-277, with some remarkably clear results ; but it 
is observed that a great many fugues cannot be so 
analysed without doing violence to their structure ; Mr. 
Prout inclines in this respect to the opinion that in such 
cases regularity of rhythm is superseded by regularity of 
accent. Cross-accents are exceedingly well illustrated and 
explained, several of the examples being taken from the 
less-familiar works of Handel. The occasional insertion 
or elision of one beat in a bar is next dealt with, and 
collectors of specimens in 3, 3, and 7 times will doubtless 
be able to add to their stores from Mr. Prout’s pages. 
The example of 3 from Handel’s Orlando is decidedly 
curious ; the composer intended it to depict the hero’s 
madness! This may possibly explain why Mr. Prout 





advises his readers “ seldom, if ever, to experiment with 


is attached to those cases in which the normal rhythm is - 


Sonata in Cc, Op. 24, is in § 268 described as bar 5. 
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quintuple or septuple time, or even with the insertion 
or elision: of a beat in a bar.” We have lingered over 
this chapter, partly because it is so very long (48 pages), 
but mostly because its contents are so novel, dealing with 
points scarcely ever touched upon in any previous English 
text-book on Form, or if mentioned at all, only hurriedly 
and inadequately. The author, knowing this, writes 
throughout with extreme caution, nowhere dogmatising, 
everywhere leaving the field open for others to come in 


. with better explanations of the many great difficulties he 


has tried to grapple with—if they can. But he at least 
claims. that his method of explaining irregularly con- 
structed sentences as modifications of normal rhythm 
is intelligent, consistent, and capable of general’ 
application. This, at any rate, he has proved to be 
the case. 

The two concluding chapters explain how complete 
movements may be constructed by combining sentences 
according to the principles of Simple Binary and Simple 
Ternary design. By Simple Binary form is meant that 
which naturally divides itself into ‘wo parts; by Simple 
Ternary form, that which divides itself into zhree parts. 
Very wisely the author prevents any mental confusion 
which might arise with respect to these terms, by avoiding 
the use of such expressions as “first subject,” ‘second 
subject,” etc. As the teaching is mainly conveyed by 
means of annotated examples from the great masters, a 
list of the pieces given will afford the best idea of the 
course taken by Mr. Prout. Chapter IX. on Binary 
Form, contains no less than nineteen movements, which 
occur in the following order :—Hymn Tune, Dundee ; 
Choral, Liebster Fesu; Papillons No. 1, Schumann; 
“ Bunte Blatter,” Op.g9, No. 1, Schumann; Gavotte from 
Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, Corelli; No. 2 of Twelve Minuets, 
Mozart; “Trauer Walzer,” Op. 9, No. 2, Schubert ; 
Tema from Symphony in Cc, No. 60, Haydn; Contredanse 
(Prometheus), Beethoven; “ Liebeslied,” Op. 54, No. 3, 
Weber ; Song, “Im Friiblingsanfang,” /ozart; Minuet 
(Quartet, Op. 64, No. 4), Haydn; Gavotte (Franzésische 
Ouverture), J. S. Bach; Minuet (Berenice), Handel ; 
Bourrée (Suite Francaise, No. 6), Bach; Air, “ Convey 
me to some peaceful shore,” Handel; 29th Prelude 
in G (Wohltemperirtes Clavier), Bach, Adagio from 
Sonata in F, Mozart; Paraphrase of Mozart’s Minuet in 
¥, £. Prout—this last being a charming example written 
merely to show the student how to construct pieces of his 
own by modelling them in the same form as the given 
examples, but using of course different materials. The 


author does not recommend that further exercises of 


an entirely original character should exceed four sentences 
in length. It goes without saying that the analytical 
and explanatory comments upon the nineteen move- 
ments in this chapter are written in Mr. Prout’s best 
style. 

It is laid down in § 352 as an invariable rule, that 
the first part of a movement in genuine ternary form w// 
always be in itself a complete binary form, that is, it will 
contain at least ¢wo sentences, of which the second should 
end in the tonic key ; the only other essential features of 
ternary form being that the second part should be in 
a different key, and be otherwise contrasted with the first, 
and that the third part should contain the principal idea 
of the first part. Having sketched the form in outline, 
Mr. Prout then proceeds to illustrate its treatment by the 
great masters ; the following being the nine movements 
chosen for the purpose .—Andante from Sonatina, Op. 79, 
Beethoven ; Andante from Sonata in C, No. 10, Mozart; 
Adagio from Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5, Haydn; Adagio 
from “Sonata Pathétique,” Beethoven; Adagio from 
Sonata in C, Op. 24, Weber; Nocturne in G minor, Op. 


31, No. 1, Chopin; Impromptu in E flat, Op. 90, No. 2, 
Schubert; Phantasiestiicke, Op. 12, No. 2, Schumann; 
Song, “ Qual nave smarrita” (Radamisto), Handel. In 
connection with the familiar slow movement from the 
“ Sonata Pathétique,” Mr. Prout observes that “if we try 
to play this movement, attending strictly to the phrasing 
printed, we get the most absurd effects, the analysis 
of the sentences into phrases, sections and motives proving 
the correct phrasing to be quite different .... This 
volume is not intended to teach pianoforte-playing, but, as 
the present piece furnishes a striking example of the loose 
and inaccurate way in which printed music is generally 
phrased, it gave an opportunity to warn students not to 
be misled, in making analyses for themselves, by finding 
the natural subdivision of the sentences contradicted by 
the position of the slurs.” This is a very important 
question, not only for pianoforte teachers and students, 
but also for editors and composers of pianoforte music : 
indeed, it affects the art. in all.its branches to such an 
extent as to make this new book indispensable for every 
musician worthy the name. ~The word Zn% is wisely sub- 
stituted by.Mr.: Prout for a literal translation of Dr. 
Riemann’s term, “ Generalauftakt,” by which he means 
a passage not forming a part of a sentence itself, but 
which connects the preceding with the following sentence. 
Several links of an important character are pointed out 
in Schubert’s Impromptu, mentioned above. Many points 
in these last two chapters will doubtless challenge criticism 
on account of their being somewhat at variance with 
statements made. by other authorities on “Form” ; for 
instance, some analysts would regard both the adagio of 
Beethoven’s Sonata “ Pathétique,” and Schumann’s . 
“ Phantasiestiick, No, 2,” as being written in rondo 
form ; Mr. Prout’s arguments to the contrary will there- 
fore be read certainly with interest ; and it may be hoped 
that so simple and consistent a principle of nomenclature 
as that adopted by him will ultimately become accepted 
universally. We shall look forward with considerable 
expectation of great things to the appearance of the next 
volume of this series, Applied Forms ; feeling confident 
that the two books together will constitute a reliable, 
consistent, and intelligible treatise on Design in Music, 
and be superior to anything on the subject which has 
hitherto appeared in our language. It will be a bad 
prospect for the music of the future if students disregard 
the principles which guided the master-minds of the 
mighty past ; but the outlook will surely be an encourag- 
ing one if the immutable laws which govern rt, 
not for an age, but for all time—clearly and truthfully 
stated as they are in this new book—may attract young 
composers by their very bread h and: simplicity, and so 
lead them on not by dark’and devious paths to unknown 
and uncertain goals, but along the royal highway to 
success and distinction, illuminated as it is by the 
brightest constellations in the musical firmament. 








MERE NAMES. 


IN a paper on Self-Education, read last year at Chicago, 
Mr. W. S. Matthews, the writer, complained that many 
persons knew the names of the great composers, and but 
little else. Earnest students have, indeed, no idea of the 
ignorance of the public in matters musical ; many who 
have received a fair general education know not the 
barest outlines of the history of music. It is easy for 
anyone to test the truth of this assertion. He has only 
to select—say a dozen young persons (boys or girls) 
who play the pianoforte, but who have not passed 
any musical examination, and without previous warning 
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to ask them to name the epochs at which certain 
composers lived, or the principal works which they 
wrote. If he find Chopin assigned to the eighteenth 
century, or Mozart placed before Bach, or the Messiah 
credited to Mendelssohn, or some equally outrageous 
declaration, he will become convinced of the truth of 
our statement. 

But a little reflection—even without applying the test-— 
will help one to understand to some extent why such 
ignorance should prevail. In studying history one cannot 
fail to learn something about poets. In English history, 
for instance, one comes across the names of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, etc., for they were publicly connected 
with the period in which they flourished ; and one can 
scarcely read the reign of Queen Elizabeth without meet- 
ing the name of Shakspere. But the history of music 
and musicians is, as it were, isolated, and one may 
study the histories of various nations, and scarcely 
know of. the existence of some of the greatest musicians. 
The story. of George III and the Hallelujah Chorus, 
or .of Bach playing -before Frederic the Great at 
Potsdam, may possibly be related in some of the 
general histories, but they. stand almost alone. Yes, 
musicians were, for the most part, isolated : Bach work- 
ing in his quiet home; Mozart wandering about the 
world in search of an appointment ; Beethoven, in 
uncomfortable lodgings, filling sheets of music-paper 
with mysterious notes—such is not the stuff of which 
ordinary history is made. 

Then, again, pieces of music are given to pupils in a 
general, haphazard sort of way. A teacher may select 
a piece for some technical purpose, or because it avoids 
octaves or large stretches, or because it is written in an 
easy key ; or—yes, let the worst be said—because it is the 
first to hand. Not to speak of actually bad music which 
is often taught, there is, as a rule, no steady plan by 
which pupils are led from Bach, through the classic 
masters of the eighteenth century, up to the modern 
romantic schoq. One ought not to insist that strict 
chronological order should be invariably observed, 
but there should be some orderly system, from which 
departure could occasionally be made at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. If a little child learns a little 
album piece by Schumann, and then perhaps a Bach 
invention, or an easy piece by Beethoven, and then 
one by Haydn, that child will probably — by virtue of 
association—join together those whom time has widely 
severed. 

But, once more, the programmes of most concerts 
present such a jumble of names and styles that the vague 
knowledge of pupils and of the general public only becomes 
still more vague. Here, again, it would be unreasonable 
to expect concert-givers so to order their programmes as 
to illustrate a certain period, or certain schools of music. 
Yet, often, with a little thought, a programme might be 
materially improved, without becoming painfully precise. 
There ought to be more concerts of an educational 
character. At times the works of one particular com- 
poser (Bach or Beethoven) might form the contents of 
the programme; or the composers of some particular 
school (Haydn and Mozart, or Schumann and Brahms, 
or Chopin and Grieg) ; or even a summary of music from 
Bach, say, to Beethoven. 

Mr. Matthews suggests that collections of pieces, each 
devoted to one eomposer, and representing their best 
thoughts, should be issued in various grades. Much 
has already been done in this direction by Mr. Ernst 
Pauer and others; but that means of spreading an 
intelligent knowledge of music and musicians is not, as 
yet, exhausted. 





Tue PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 
A Collection of Articles intended for Educational Purposes, 


CONSISTING OF 


ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFSICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from page 174.) 
STEP 4. 

Liszt, F. “Am Meer” (By the Sea), by F. Schubert 
(c). Liszt’s paraphrases of German songs form one of 
the musical glories of this century, and the player may 
be glad to possess the necessary cleverness to do justice 
to them. 

Liszt, F.. “ Air Bohémien”’ (A). This celebrated air 
(in the so-called “ Moscow” fashion) is here elaborated 
with fanciful and highly elegant figures and ornaments. . 

Mayer, Charles. “Six Studies,” Op. 31. No. 1. in flat 
(really F minor) ; full of animation and excitement ; the 
left-hand part deserves a special practice. No.2 in D 
flat; the chords ought to be hammered out, sometimes 
with silver, at times with steel, and even in # with iron 
hammers, which hammers are represented by the fingers. 
No. 3 in C; somewhat commanding and majestic. No. 
4in A; very graceful and ingratiating. No. 5 in F sharp 
minor ; elegant and in its way humorous. No.6inC; a 
kind of perpetuum mobile; for practising it is advisable 
to distribute it into three parts : part 1 to first bar of page 
29 ; part 2 to sixth bar of page 31, and from here to the 
end. 

Taubert, Wilhelm. “La Campanella” (F sharp minor 
and major). The beautiful melody, the noble harmonisa- 
tion, distinguished accompaniment, and not less the 
almost irresistible charm of the “little bell” figure at the 
end, procured universal goodwill and admiration for this 
highly popular piece. Many pianists, among whom were 
Madame Schumann (to whom it was dedicated when she 
was still Clara Wieck) and Miss Anna Robena Laidlaw, 
created a very great furore with the elegant “Campanella,” 
and it may therefore be highly recommended to every 
pianist who appreciates a noble, and at the same time 
highly effective piece. 

Taubert, Wilhelm. “La Nayade”(F). This charming 
characteristic piece affords ample opportunity for earnest 
and assiduous study; for the arpeggio figures are here 
represented quite in a novel form. The student Was first 
of all to understand the meaning of the piece; he has to 
fancy the sport of the water-nymphs, exhibited in the 
most varied forms, to listen afterwards to the sweet song 
(page 5), and finally to find delight in the graceful evolu- 
tions, making the water splash, appearing and disappear- 
ing with the waves. There are here plenty of oppor- 
tunities to learn, to profit, and to study elegance and 
graceful movements of arms and hands. 

Czerny, Cari. “Toccata” (Cc), Op.92. This celebrated 
educational piece is one of the most useful in existence. 
Since about seventy years pianists of all countries have 
benefited by it, and even Schumann, not generally a friend 
of the “industrious Czerny,” could not resist taking it as 
a kind of model for his own celebrated “ Toccata.” That 
he succeeded in writing a far superior piece, no one will or 
can deny, but it is still no slight praise for Czerny to have 
initiated Schumann to write a work in the same torm and 
even in the same key. 

Mayer, Charles. “Toccata” (E). This piece offers a 
capital study for repeating notes on the same key. The 
student has to try to gain the greatest possible correctness, 
neatness, clearness combined with many variations with 
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regard to tone gradation, and only then will success 
crown his trouble. To our present taste the “Toccata” 
seems too long, but our forefathers had more time or 
allowed themselves more time : thus we find it (excepting 
Cramer) with studies of Clementi, Hummel ; but the old 
gentlemen thought, very likely, that in order to learn a 
thing thoroughly it is necessary to bow to the necessity 
of repetitions. Allin all, Mayer’s “ Toccata” is an exceed- 
ingly well-composed, brilliant, and useful piece which 
needs no further recommendation. 

Pauer, . “Gleanings from the works of celebrated 
composers.” No. 9. Adagio from Mendelssohn’s second 
Concerto, Op. 40 (B flat). Almost all the orchestral 
instruments of the original composition are represented 
in this transcription, and for this reason the performer 
can give a better idea’ of the beauty of Mendelssohn’s 
work than by merely playing the piano part of the 
original. No. 12. Tartini’s Sonata (G minor), “Il 
trillo del Diavolo.”. The transcription of this beautiful 
and highly original Italian work will be found very prac- 
tical. It retains every note of the original and thus gives 
the piece in its entirety, and affords persons who are 
unable to go to concerts an opportunity to become 
acquainted with one of the “ stock” pieces of the present 
concert repertory.. No. 21. Joseph Haydn, “ The Clock” 
(G' major). This movement is the Andante from a 
Symphony in D; and its original, interesting, and 
fascinating beauty soon made it a general favourite. 
Throughout natural, fresh, and cheerful, it cannot be 
otherwise than welcome in the home-circle, for it will soon 
bring a ray of light even into sombre regions. 

Thalberg, Sigismund. “Home, Sweet Home,” Op. 72 
(D flat). The popularity of this ingenious, brilliant, and 
highly effective transcription is even at present so great 
that any recommendation is quite superfluous. It is at 
the same time an excéllent study for the shake and 
arpeggio. 

Thalberg, S. “The Last Rose of Summer,” Air 
Irlandais (F), Op. 73. The extraordinary success of the 
transcription of “Home, Sweet Home,” suggested a 
similar treatment for the not less-known Irish air, and it 
shows the full command of the famous pianist Thalberg, 
that he could present the Irish air in quite a different dress 
from the English melody. Here there are chromatic 
scales—to be played in a subdued, almost murmuring 
manner, and at the end a kind of trembling effect, pro- 
duced by chords distributed between both hands, chords 
which have to be played with the greatest quickness, 
and which produce a very great effect. 

(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE summer concert of the ‘‘ Pauliner,” Leipzig University 
Musical Society, took place on the 9th July in the large hall 
of the Crystal Palace. Years ago, when the Pauliner Society 
was conducted by Dr. Langer, its male-voice choir was justly 
considered to be the finest in Leipzig ; but ‘since the institution 
of the Lehrer Gesang Verein, the Pauliner has fallen from its 
high estate, being quite eclipsed by the newer organisation 
just referred to. These remarks are not intended to convey any 
reproach to the conductor of the university society, Herr 
Professor Dr. Kretzschmar ; but it stands to reason that a choir 
of quite young men, with immature voices, cannot rival a body 
of mature singers like the Lehrer Gesang Verein, the members 
of which remain constant in their allegiance to the society for 
years and years, while the membership of the university society 
changes almost every term. Moreover, the students have a well- 
known partiality for social gatherings at which enormous quan- 
tities of beer are consumed ; while the teachers, as a rule, have 
outgrown this youthful weakness. These -are considerations 
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which cannot be overlooked, though I am not disposed in this 
place to discuss the question whether beer is or is not good for the 
voice, The ‘* Pauliner ” gentlemen were certainly ill-advised in 
bringing forward at their concert Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Thal des 
Espingo,” which the Lehrer Gesang Verein had sung so gloriously 
at their concert a few days before. Of the other choruses per- 
formed, ‘‘ Salamis,"’ by Bruch, ‘‘ Maienzeit,” by Julius Rietz, 
and Schumann’s ‘ Ritornell”? were the most successful. We 
cannot commend the choice of works by Koschat and Berner, 
neither of whom has written music worthy of a high-class 
programme. Hegar’s ‘‘Schlafwandel” is too hackneyed, and 
Weber's ‘* Turnier-Bankett ” is utterly below that master’s usual 
standard. Both would have been better omitted. In a field 
where there is so much that is absolutely beautiful to choose 
from, a bad selection is unpardonable. The instrumental works 
were performed, Cherubini’s “‘ Anacreon” overture, ‘‘ Romanze 
and Finale ” for violoncello solo by F. Thieriot, ‘‘ Presto”’ from 
a serenade by Robert Kahn, and finally two of the well-known 
Hungarian dances by Brahms. Herr Hattenbach played the 
violoncello pieces by Thieriot, of which the “ Romanze” pleased 
me most. With regard to the Hungarian dances with which 
the name of Brahms is now always associated, while the names 
of their original composers are never mentioned, I consider that 
Brahms receives more than his fair share of credit : the orches- 
tral arrangements of these dances more especially showing very 
few traces of original work on the part of Brahms. No one 
would deny that Brahms deserves great credit for bringing these 
compositions to the notice of the whole musical world ; and his 
pianoforte versions of them have almost the merit of original com- 
positions, so beautifully are they elaborated. But it would be 
much fairer if the joint authorship of these works were indicated 
both by the publishers of Brahms and by the framers of pro- 
grammes. Alfédy, Kéler-Béla, and the rest who were the 
original composers of these charming works, ought not to be 
entirely ignored, 

The operatic performance of the Conservatoire students given 
at the end of the term just concluded was unusually interesting. 
Departing from the practice of former years, which was to give 
one single opera complete, the programme on this occasion was 
made up of selections from different operas. The fine, young, 
fresh, and well-trained voices one hears at these performances 
frequently give more pleasure than those,of the used-up, affected 
singers one is sometimes obliged to listen t6 at the theatre. 
The lack of stage experience, and the occasional utter helpless- 
ness induced thereby in the youthful performers, provoke much 
amusement among the spectators, The singing was on the 
whole very good. First we had the second act of Flotow’s 
Martha, with Fraulein Katharine Steckhan in the title-part, . 
Fraulein Margarethe Rieprich singing Nancy with good effect. 
The Plunket of Herr Stephani was a surprisingly good perform- 
ance for a student, and the Lionel of Herr Otto Borner was 
also praiseworthy. Selections from the first act of the Maché- 
lager in Granada followed; and in this we heard Fraulein Flora 
Herzberg, the most promising of all our students in the operatic 
class. Her ‘‘Gabriele” was truly charming. Herr Paul Michael 
was overweighted with the part of the hunter. In the second 
finale of Zhe Magic Flute the beautiful voice of Fraulein Flora 
Staude was heard to advantage. Herr Bernard Schultheiss 
sang the music of Papageno quite successfully. Friiulein Martha 
Geitner proved well cast as Papagena. She bids fair to become 
a charming soubrette, though her voice is as yet quite small. 
Especially successful were Frl. Klemm, Siegert, and Jahn in the 
trio for three boys. The remaining selection was the, first act 
of Fidelio, minus the finale. Fraulein Rosa Friedel essayed the 
trying 76/e of Leonora. Though obviously beyond her means 
both vocal and dramatic, the part was rendered with great care, 
and there is little doubt that Fraulein Friedel will obtain a 
good position in due time. In other parts, Herren Bérner and 
Schultheiss, Friulein Herzberg and Herr Meyenreis gave good 
evidence of natural talent, which had been well directed. 

The Gewandhaus orchestra has sustained a heavy loss by the 
death of Herr Hinke, our first oboeist, and quite a virtuoso 
upon his instrument. Herr Hinke was in other respects a very 
estimable man, enjoying the friendship of an unusually wide 
circle. As evidence of the respect in which he was held by his 
brother musicians, I may mention that Dr. Reinecke dedicated 
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his new octet for wind instruments to Herr Hinke. His name 
will not easily be forgotten, and his place will be difficult to 
refill with an equally competent artist. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
WE present our readers this month with a fragment of 
Marie Wurm’s “ Valse de Concert.” The piece in its 
entirety is a graceful and brilliant one, and though a part 
is necessarily omitted, what is published in our Music 
Pages forms a complete piece in itself, and is sufficient to 
enable one to form an opinion of the whole composition. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
Gvditions, 


Morceaux pour Piano. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No. 
51. Menuet a lantique en Ré majeur. No. 52. 
pens en La bémol majeur. London: Augener 

0. 

THIS month brings us a Barcarolle in A flat major, and 

another Menuet a l’antique in D major. The former is 

the more important of the two, and is indeed a good 
piece of its kind, presenting little to debar players of 
moderate abilities from giving it a satisfactory rendering. 

The menuet is a small piece, characteristic of the olden 

times ; it is pleasing and well written. Both pieces will 

surely find favour amongst teachers of the pianoforte in 
schools. Ean 

Feuilles Volantes (Fliegende Blitter). Petits Morceaux 
pour Piano, Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 112. 
Ne na No. 6,150; net, 2s.) London: Augener 

0. 

THE flying leaves of Gurlitt are already well known to 

those who are interested in his compositions, and, to those 

who are not acquainted with this opus, we would point 
out that they are twelve in number, very easy and short. 

That they are tuneful goes without saying. They were 

formerly only published in a folio edition with English 

fingering, but are now issued also in one volume with 

Continental fingering in the cheap edition. The names 

of some of these little pieces may serve to remind our 

readers of them : “ Under the May-pole”; “Pantaloon” ; 

“Rustic Revels”; “A Little Study”; “In the High- 

lands”; “Ghost Story,” etc. 


Twelve Variations on the Russian Dance from the ballet 
Das Waldmiédchen. By Louis VAN BEETHOVEN. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIS, if not quite the most popular of the great master’s 

works in this particular groove, deserves far greater 

attention than it apparently receives, and we recom- 
mend our readers to get it, and study it for themselves. 

The air is in 2 time, as are all the variations except the 

Jast, where the rhythm is. altered, with curious effect, into 

§. There is no great technical difficulty, and it will be 

found useful for teaching purposes in more ways than 

one. Sa 

Chant des Naiades. Morceau pour Piano. Par GEORGE 

_ Mart. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS effective piece reminds us in its style of the piano- 

forte pieces by Rubinstein and Liszt, but it is much 

easier. The song is slightly commonplace in its character, 
but we are more than recompensed by the musicianly 
way in which the composer sets it for the pianoforte. 





Rondo Scherzando con moto perpetuo for piano solo. By 
F. KIRCHNER. Op. 459. London: Augener & Co. 

A LIGHT, vivacious piece in C major, containing good 

material for the practice of staccato. It is quite easy and 

very pleasing ; there is little need to add more, as F. 

Kirchner’s simple and fluent style is already widely known 

amongst those in search of something effective and pretty 

to play. —_—_——_ 

Musical Kindergarten (Musikalischer Kindergarten), 
By CARL REINECKE. Op. 206. Vol. IX. Masquerade 
(Kinder-Maskenball). Part II. For piano solo. 
(Edition No. 6,349; net, 1s. 4d.) For piano duet. 
(Edition No. 6,879 ; net, 2s. 6d.). London: Augener 
& Co. 

WE have now come to the last volume of this useful and 
interesting series; it forms a continuation of the 
Masquerade—Part I. of which was reviewed last month 
—and consists of ten numbers, mostly dances. ‘They are 
notable for sprightly tunefulness, and for their musicianly 
treatment. The contents are—8, “Clog-dance of the 
Ramsau Peasants”; 9, “ Vintage Dance”; 10, “ Inter- 
mezzo” (with words) ; 11, “ Maidens of Vienna, Waltz” ; 
12, “ Mazurka by a Polish Couple” ; 13, “ Intermezzo” ; 
14, “Quadrille Francais”; 15, ‘‘ Menuet”; 16, “End 
of the Ball” (galop); 17, “Return Home of the Little 
Folks” (midnight march). The “ Musical Kindergarten,” 
taken altogether, strikes us as being the best thing of the 
kind we have as yet seen. We refer more particularly to 
the version for piano, four hands, the piano solo arrange- 
ment being rather difficult in places for very young begin- 
ners. Itis with pleasure we call attention to the set of nine 
volumes, and we consider ourselves indebted to Herr Carl 
Reinecke for the highly instructive, and at the same time 
most charming way in which he encourages the love of 
music by our young folk. These volumes contain the 
simplest pieces, songs, and dances of all nations, musical 
illustrations of fairy tales (with words), etc., and the 
children’s masquerade. We refer our readers to past 
reviews of the earlier volumes. 

Variations. Op. 82. By F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Arranged for pianoforte duet. (Edition No. 8,578 ; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE present arrangement of the variations in E flat for 

pianoforte solo brings them within the range of many 

players who would otherwise find the difficulties insur- 

mountable which present themselves in Variatioris II., 

IV., and V. In addition, this edition has been revised, 

phrased, and fingered, so that nothing has been left 

undone which might assist the performer. It is published 
in the oblong shape, and the printing is clear and correct ; 
surely nothing more could be desired. 


Overture to“ The Wedding of Camacho.” By MENDELS- 
SOHN. Arranged as Pianoforte duet by E. PAUER. 
(Edition No. 8,575/; net, 1s.). London: Augener 


& Co. 

Overture to“ Athalie”” By MENDELSSOHN. Arranged 
as pianoforte duet by E. PAuveR. (Edition No. 
8,575g; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. } 

A PERUSAL of these duets has given us no little pleasure, 

and, after a careful comparison with the full scores, we 

greatly admire the thorough way in which Professor 

Pauer has done his work. The A/¢halze overture is well 

known, but the Camacho’s Wedding overture deserves to 

be better known, as giving some of Mendelssohn’s earlier 
thoughts, which, beautiful and polished as they are, the 
composer was wont, in later years, to depreciate. The 

two works are respectively Opus to and 74. 
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Symphonies. By JOSEPH HADYN. Arranged as Piano- 
forte duet by MAX PAUER. No. Io in D major. 
(Edition No. 8,5544; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


WE have pleasure in calling attention to the tenth of this 
series of Haydn’s Symphonies arranged for pianoforte 
duet by M. Max Pauer. Both in the matter of careful 
transcription and beautiful, clear type, this series, now 
nearing completion, is certainly in advance of any of its 
competitors, past or present. 


Cecilia. A collection of organ pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Book XLVII. (Edition No. 
5,847; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS book may be fitly styled a Krebs album, all the 

music being from that composer’s pen. There is a Fan- 

tasia con fuga in G minor, the fugue having a clearly 

defined, albeit somewhat chromatic subject. Next, a 

florid concert Fugue in G major, followed by an interesting 

prelude on the choral, Was Gott thut.das ist wohlgethan, 
which exhibits the writer as an accomplished contra- 
puntist, and finally a short and effective Fugue in F minor. 

We notice that this series is nearing its jubilee number, 

and the high standard which Mr. Best adopted at its 

commencement is fully upheld. 





Do not vex thy Violet. Song. The words by GEORGE 
MACDONALD, Music by HAMISH MAcCUNN. 
London : Augener & Co. 

A Flower Auction. Song. Words by WILLIAM BLACK. 
rpg by HAMISH MACCUNN. London, Augener 
& Co. 

THERE is never even a suggestion of commonplace about 

Mr. MacCunn’s work, and these two songs are quite 

fresh and interesting. The first is written in C$ minor 

for a tenor voice, and has a quaint theme of its own. The 
tonality is rather restless, and the song will require 

careful singing. The compass is from EtoG$. In “A 

Flower Auction,” Mr. MacCunn has written something 

(probably without effort) which will materially add to his 

reputation as a song-writer, and, the compass being 

moderate (F— to E), we anticipate a great measure of 
popularity for this charming little song. 


Two in One. Song, with pianoforte accompaniment and 
harmonium (ad /id.). The words by GEORGE Mac- 
DONALD, and the music by EBENEZER PROUT. 
London : Augener & Co. 

A SONG, presumably for tenor, which is full of flowing 
melody of the Italian school, enriched by a vigorous 
accompaniment, chiefly in arfeggio form, an accompani- 
ment, by the way, which helps, and does not hinder, the 
vocalist. The additional harmonium part greatly en- 
hances the effect, and we can cordially recommend this 
song to our readers. Compass, E?)—GD. 





Operatic Choruses. Arranged for female voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. By H. HEALE. Book 
II. Gipsy music. (Edition, No. 4,192; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 
THERE is.a growing demand for music of this sort, from 
which we are glad to infer that part-singing is beginning 
to take its proper place in ladies’ schools. We hope that 
boys’ schools will follow suit. In the present work, the 
choruses are four in number, three from Weber’s Preciosa, 
and one from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. We have not 
quoted the titles, as the words are, we believe, in many 
cases original, but the music is all more or less well 
known and popular. It has been carefully adapted for 


Ist and 2nd soprano and contralto, and the result is|. 





undoubtedly good. School teachers of singing, who have 
a fairly advanced class, will be glad of these choruses. 





Six Songs for Mezzo-soprano or Baritone. By EMIiL 
KREUZ. Op.24. With German and English words. 
(Edition No. 8,881; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. . 

THE titles of these songs are respectively: 1, “The 
Serenade” ; 2, “ Parted” ; 3, “The Girl and the Butter- 
fly” ; 4, “ Thou dreamest of me so seldom” ; 5, “O say, 
my heart, what love is”; 6, O, sweetest Mother.” To 
translate German poetry into English is at any time an 
ungrateful task, doubly so when the original rhythm has 
to be retained, and, if the lyrics are not always agreeable, 
it is small blame to the translator, Mr. C. H. Laubach, 
who has got over the difficulties, under all the circum- 
stancés, very satisfactorily. The first of these songs we 
reviewed last month, and of the others we may say that 
numbers 3, 4, and 5 have taken our fancy, as being the 
best specimens of the composer’s graceful style. 


Select Songs. By HALFDAN KJERULF. With the 
original words and English versions by C. LAUBACH: 
—Synnive’s Song (Synnéve’s Sang) ; Ingrid’s Song 
(Ingrid’s Vise); “Why do you still return, sweet 
maiden ?” (Si vous n’avez rien 4 me dire) ; “ Repose in 
the pinewood” (Hvileiskoven). London: Augener 
& Co. 

WE have here a second instalment of four lovely songs 

by Kjerulf, with the original words and English versions. 

To most musical ears the melody of Ingrid’s song is 

already familiar, All four are to our thinking equally 

beautiful, and most certainly claim the attention of all 
singers and lovers of true sentiment in music. The words 
of the two first named songs are taken from Bjérnson’s 

“ Synnéve Solbakken” ; the third, by Victor Hugo, is in 

French and English ; the fourth, “ Repose in the Wood,” 

is by J. S. Welhaven. ————— 

Am Meer. By F. SCHUBERT. Arranged by EMILE 
THOMAS for violin and pianoforte. London: Augener 
& Co. 

THIS arrangement for violin and pianoforte of Schubert’s 

most popular song is similar to those which have already 

appeared. It is chiefly to be recommended because of 

the scope it gives for the practice of the cantabile style, a 

style which calls for considerable power of expression ; 

otherwise this piece demands no technical skill. 


Violin Prosody; or, How to play a violin solo; with 
hints on choosing a violin. By C. H. MITCHELL, 
Sunderland: R. Attey. 

IN the first part of this little book of 59 pp., the author 

deals with the emotjonal in music, and endeavours by the 

representation of mental pictures to assist the performer 
in his interpretation of the works of the great masters, so 
that the rendering may be both poetical and artistic. In 
support of his views he gives several apt quotations from 
the critical writings of Louis Kéhler, Sir George Grove, 

Prof. Niecks, and others, which are calculated to bring 

the student into closer affinity with these works. The 

last part is an essay “On the choice of a violin. Old 
instruments versus new ones. Description of a Lupot.” 

Space will not admit of our arguing some of the points 

advanced on this well-worn subject ; one; however, we 

cannot pass without mention. We cannot agree that the 
performer is the most reliable judge of a violin, because 
our experience is that, as a rule, his knowledge of this 
subject is most limited. The author says, “It must not 
be supposed that a violin can be tested in a few minutes. 

: A general idea may, be quickly obtained by the 
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expert player,” etc. (see page 51). With these statements 
we agree, though, with regard to the former, we have 
reason to say from personal experience, that a capable 
judge can tell a master-made instrument at a glance; 
the number of such judges is however small. We are 
also of opinion that instruments of this class have always 
a good tone, even if they vary much in quality and 
quantity of tone. The anecdote of Ole Bull on page 52 
is rather startling. We cannot fancy a musician with a 
soul for music beginning a piece, and suddenly (in conse- 
) agers of the A string breaking) transposing the remain- 
er of the piece, and finishing on the three remaining 
strings. A violinist occasionally finishes when the E 
string breaks and he is near the end of his piece, but if 
the A string goes, any violin with four strings in tune 
would be preferable to the transposition, however clever 
such might be. The transposition of a piece in the 
middle is inexcusable, and a musician would do better to 
walk off the platform thap continue his solo. It is very 
easy to differ on the subject of violins, and we trust our 
/-remarks will not detract from the merit of this essay, 
which is the work of an ardent lover of true music, and 
one who considers the violin as the instrument far 
excellence adapted to render the thoughts and feelings 
conveyed in the works of the great masters. 


The Mackenzie Perfect System of Notation. Net, Is. 
London and Newcastle : Andrew Reid, Sons & Co. 

THIS new and Zerfect system of notation is ingenious, but 
we are inclined to doubt that a Zerfect system can be 
evolved from the process adopted by the author. He 
says “the great defect of the present staff notation is that 
it does not show the tones and semitones, all notes being 
placed at an equal distance,” and so proceeds to arrange 
the five lines in groups of two and three lines alternately, 
making the lines agree with the black keys of the piano, 
and the spaces with the white ones. “ By this arrange- 
ment the present signs for sharps, flats, and naturals are 
entirely dispensed with,” a slightly different shape in- 
dicating a chromatically altered note. The performer 
does not require to remember the present key signatures, 
but he must remember in which octave he is playing, as 
the old clef signature is done away with, and a new sign 
is employed to indicate the particular octave on ¢he piano- 
forte. The author gives us two specimens of music in the 
“ patent system ”—viz., ten measures of Sullivan’s “Oh, 
Hush Thee, my Baby,” and the first twelve measures of 
the Eroica symphony, in score. We cannot imagine 
how a Liszt rhapsody, for instance, would look, under the 
same treatment. We have not found that our good old 
system offers any serious difficulties to the learner—with 
any talent or desire to learn—defective though it may be, 
and we are very dubious as regards the success of a 
system based upon the position of the keys of the piano- 
forte. What will happen supposing in time we adopt a 
new pianoforte keyboard (the Janko Clavier, for instance) 
in place of the present one, which is, according to some, 
very defective, and why should the pianoforte keyboard 
be chosen without regard to the arrangement of the keys 
or strings of other instruments ? 


English County Songs. Words and Music collected and 
edited by Lucy E. BROADWOOD and J. A. FULLER 
MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. The Leadenhall Press. 

GOING, going, gone} That is the cry of all who have 

attempted to collect the unwritten songs of the people. 

Every year the difficulty is increasing. Diligent search, for 

instance, is made in the various counties. At last someone 

remembers that “ Old So-and-So” used to sing a certain 
song—but, unfortunately, “he died a year or two back.” 





The old songs, handed down from one generation to 
another, are gradually disappearing ; now that music print- 
ing is cheap, people trust more to their eyes than to their 
memories. The editors of this important volume show 
what difficulties they had to contend against in collecting 
these County Songs. The interest attaching to such 
music is great. In many cases the quaint melodies exert 
a strange fascination ; but in tracing the past history of 
song in this country all are of value. The editors are 
quite right in saying that “to give the tunes without 
accompaniment is doubtless the most scientific method of 
preserving the songs,” but, on the other hand, in that 
form they are practically useless to educated singers. The 
melodies, however, remain untouched, and the addition of 
the accompaniments, therefore, is handy ; while, if desired, 
the songs can be sung without accompaniment. As to 
these accompaniments, they are written both with skill 
and taste (some by Miss Broadwood, some by Mr. Fuller 
Maitland). In most cases, they are honestly written in a 
modern spirit, both as regards harmony and general 
style of writing. If one were disposed to be hypercritical, 
we might perhaps complain that there was, at times, 
‘a little too much modern refinement, but there is nothing 
worse to grumble at. Throughout the volume there are 
useful, and, in some instances, very copious notes. All 
the material collected has not been used, and the editors 
hope—and so do we—that sufficient encouragement will 
be bestowed on the present volume to warrant the issue 
of a second collection. 








@peras and Conrerts, 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Music at this time of year usually migrates to the provinces, and 
we have a complete cessation of all musical novelty in London. 
But lovers of the art who still remained in town were catered for 
in a satisfactory manner by the series ot Promenade Concerts 
which commenced at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, on 
Saturday, the 12th of August, under the direction of Mr. Farley 
Sinkins. Although the weather has been almost too hot for 
music, or any other indoor recreation, a large audience assembled 
on the first night, and gave the enterprising promoter of the 
concerts cordial support. The quality of the music was good, 
its performance equally so, and the presence of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, as the head of the orchestra, with Mr. Gilbert Betje- 
mann as assistant conductor and principal violin, gave proof 
that the high character of the programme would be kept up 
under such excellent control. Great changes have taken place 
in Promenade Concerts since, in 1833, the ‘‘Concerts & la 
Musard ” were given in Paris, and later on at the present Lyceum 
Theatre the first attempt at Promenade Concerts was made. 
Afterwards there were Promenade Concerts at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand, and there was such a rage for 
them at one time that three rival Promenade Concerts were 
going on at the same time, at the Lyceum Theatre, the Prin- 
cess’s, and Drury Lane, and Punch had a comic cartoon, repre- 
senting Londoners as ‘‘ music-mad.” At the Colosseum, in the 
Regent’s Park, which has long since vanished, there were similar 
concerts, blended with what would now be called a “ Variety 
Petformance.” It was Jullien who gave the first start to the 
popularity of the Promenade Concerts as they are now given. 
He commenced in a somewhat charlatan spirit with a strange 
entertainment called ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,” blending music, 
scenery, fireworks, and dramatic action, the smoke of gunpowder 
being a prominent feature. But Jullien honestly loved good 
music, and when he got the ear of the public he gave music of 
the best kind, and introduced some of the greatest vocalists and 
instrumentalists. He may also be credited with introducing Mr. 
Sims Reeves in opera. This was in Lucia at Drury Lane in 
1847. Coming to the performance of the opening night of 
the present season, we may commend the careful and effective 
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playing of the ‘‘ Leonora” overture of Beethoven, the spirited 
rendering of Wagner’s 7annhduser overture, and the attractive 
ballet music of Coppélia, by Delibes, a very interesting examplé 
of modern French music, in which art and grace are agreeably 
blended. There was an extremely long programme, occupying 
nearly four hours in performance, and to touch upon all the 
items would perhaps be more fatiguing than profitable. Mr. 
Ben Davies, the popular tenor, sang charmingly in ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Grave,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Madame Giulia Valda 
was warmly applauded, but ‘‘ Ernani Involami” is a terribly 
hackneyed air. M. Ysaye, the violinist, was cordially appre- 
ciated in a Concerto of M. Saint-Saens, and the mention of this 
composer reminds us that his opera, Samson et Dalila, which 
cannot be performed on the English stage, owing to the subject 
of the libretto, will be given in Cantata form at these concerts, 
and should be a great success, for there is no question as to the 
merit of the music. Madame Belle Cole sang admirably. Mr. 
Charles Fry recited in a humorous mannerasketch called ‘‘ The 
Village Choir.” M. Dufriche, the excellent baritone of the 
Covent Garden Opera, sang an air of Massenet. The Meister 
Glee Singers were very successful also. Among the operatic 
selections, which are always popular at these concerts, a grand 
fantasia from the Mignon of Ambroise Thomas was cordially 
applauded, and its performance did credit to the band. Mr.¥ 
Bantock Pierpoint sang well, and there were other songs and 
solos bythe vocalists named. Some little concession to popular 
taste has always to be made, and this time it took the form of a 
Vocal Waltz, called ‘‘ May Day,” sung by Mr. Stedman’s choir 
of boys. The waltz is supposed to illustrate a May Day holiday, 
and the crowning of the *‘ Queen of the May”’ in a forest glade. 
The youthful choristers exerted themselves with complete success. 
The waltz, which is tuneful, is composed by Mr. Clement Lock- 
nave, an organist at Cricklewood, who has composed one or two 
light operas, not without merit. It was nearly midnight when 
the March from Gounod’s Reine de Saba concluded the concert. 


MASCAGNI’S LATEST OPERA. 
Ir may be of interest to musical readers to give some idea of 
the subject which Signor Mascagni has chosen for his latest 
opera, which, just commencing its career on the Continent, is 
announced for production next year at the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden. Just seventy years ago the brilliant poet, Heinrich 
Heine, at that time quite a youth, published three tragedies. 
They were laughed at when they appeared in print, and laughed 
at when seen upon the stage, and laughed at most of all by the 
poet himself in the maturity of his powers. Still, as often 
happens when a writer becomes famous, his earlier works are 
sought after, and, curiously enough, one of these tragedies, 
William Ratcliffe, was unearthed by an Italian manager, and: 
performed with success in some Italian cities. The peculiarity 
of Italian audiences is that frequently what appears most 
extravagant and unreal to German or English spectators is 
received by them with enthusiasm. Thus it has happened that 
the astounding tragedy of Heine, ridiculed by everybody, and 
most of all by its author, has found a place on the Italian stage, 
and, most extraordinary of all, has been chosen by the most 
popular of living representatives of ‘* The land of song,” as the 
libretto of his latest opera. A brief examination of the plot will’ 
serve to show what a sanguinary production William Kateliffe 
is. Not only are all the characters killed off, and the stage 
strewn with corpses, but, as if the tragic aspirations of the author 
could not be satisfied with mortal victims, the very ghosts of the 
slain are introduced to carry on the dramatic action. To sum 
up the astounding plot briefly, we may tell how the hefo, 
William Ratcliffe, first conceives the idea of avenging his 
father, who, having been engaged to a charming maiden, 
her stern father insists upon her wedding another, who 
murders the disappointed lover. In time the wife has a 
daughter, and Ratcliffe, a son. When they grow up to 
manhood and womanhood they fall in love, and are parted 
just as their parents had been. Then the dire vengeance of 
William Ratcliffe is revived. Not only does he kill the first 
suitor of his adored one, but the second. He would have killed 
the third, but the spectres of the suitors already slain assist the 
gentleman, and he gives William’ Ratcliffe a b!ow$ which 








ultimately proves mortal, but not until the hero has had a final 
interview with the weeping lady who was to have been his 
bride. He kills her rather than see her the wife of another, and 
her father, who had £illed his father, is also slaughtered, as a 
supreme act of vengeance, which brings the opera to a close. It 
has often been noticed how fond modern Italian composers are 
of these melodramatic and sanguinary subjects. Verdi, for 
example, in Xigoletto and Trovatore, and Leoncavallo, in 
Pagliacct, may be quoted, but*Signor Mascagni has chosen the 
most blood-curdling libretto that was ever set to music. What 
an English audience will say to such a story it would not be fair 
to anticipate, because we may find that the musical treatment in 
some degree tones down a subject which transforms the opera 
house into a ‘‘ Chamber of Horrors.” It is more like a Corsican 
‘* Vendetta” than an operatic libretto. William Ratcliffe will 
be performed shortly at Berlin. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


A SECOND visit to this theatre confirmed the generally good im- 
pression made by the performance of Lecocq’s famous opera, Za 


fille de Madanie Angot, although the representation has not 


quite reached the excellence of the performance when the opera 
was produced twenty years ago. Miss Decima Moore is very 
sprightly as Clairette, and sings the music charmingly. Great 
praise may also be given to Miss Augarde, as Mdlle Lange. 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, the pleasant tenor.from the Savoy Theatre, 
earns great applause for his clever acting and singing as Ange 
Pitou, the reactionary poet, and Mr. Valentine as Larivaudiére, 
and Mr. Blakely as the police spy, Louchard, are amusing. The 
chorus is good, and although the stage of the Criterion is small 
for the dramatic effects of the opera, they are realised with ex- 
cellent effect. The hot weather, and the departure of so many 
for the autumn holidays, will account for the dearth of music, but 
yet it is strange to find only one operatic performance in such a 
city at any time of the year, 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
THAT Mr. Sims Reeves will once more appear in public will be 
welcome intelligence for those who admire perfection of style 
and the highest artistic rendering of popular music. Me. Sims 
Reeves is said to have derived so much benefit from the rest he 
has taken during the last year or two that his voice has recovered 
much of its former volume. In any case thousands will be glad 
to give him a cordial welcome.—The performance of Zhe Golden 
Legend at the Crystal Palace, in aid of H.M.S. Victoria fund, 
realised £167 7s.—Sir ‘Augustus Harris received cordial 
thanks for the assistance he has giver’ to the. Royal College of 
Music.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company has made Gluck’s 
Orfeo in an English version one of its attractions. —M. Eugéne 
Oudin, generally supposed to be a French artist, states that he 
is a native of New York. As the name, however, suggests, his 
ancestors came from France.—A new comic opera called 
Peterkin, is in rehearsal at the Royalty Theatre, and will be 
produced early in September, under the management of Signor 
Moro.—What with the difficulties of the silver question, the 
partial failure of the Chicago Exhibition, and the utter apathy 
of the visitors to the ‘* World’s Fair ” on musical auestions, many 
artists and vocalists who intended to take part in the concerts 
have given up their engagements, and various other musical 
projects intended have had to be abandoned. Musicin fact does 
not get fair play amidst the clatter, confusion, and excitement of 
a ‘* World’s Fair,” and the results are likely to be most disap- 
pointing. Even the operatic arrangements of Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau have had to be modified.—Madame Patti, who was 
for some time kept indoors at her beautiful Welsh castle, owing 
to a swelling in the knee, has quite recovered, and has given 
some delighttul performances in the bijou theatre of the castle. 
She starts for her American tour on October 28th, A new two- 
act opera, Gabrielle, written expressly for Madame Patti, will be 
produced in New York. It is written by a young Italian 
musician, Signor Pizzii—The success of the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
if not as great financially as musically, has stimulated a number 
of lovers of music in Wales, in the hope that Parliament will 
give its aid to the establishment of a permanent institution in the 
Principality for the study of music. But we hardly think this is 
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likely. . State aid is grudgingly given in this country. Even a 
public band for the entertainment of those who cannot pay for 
music is considered by some of our legislators an unheard-of 
‘luxury. Wales will, like other portions of the kingdom, have, 
we think, to pay for her music.—We hear of another musical 
prodigy—this time from Dundee—Miss Nelly Justice, seven years 
of age, who is stated to have extraordinary musical talent. But, 
after all, matured musical ability is the most satisfactory.—Miss 
Sylvia Gerrish, a young American soprano of considerable 
ability, has appeared at the Trafalgar Square Theatre, as the 
heroine of Mam’zelle Nitouche. Miss Gerrish was received 
with less encouragement than she deserved at first, owing to an 
extravagant system of puffing. She was heralded as the 
“loveliest woman in the United States.’ Miss Gerrish has 
succeeded in spite of these follies, which says much for her 
natural gifts. 








Musical Potes. 


ALTHOUGH the Grand Opéra knows no vre/liche, its 
artists need their holidays, and now is the time when the 
chief singers take them. The casts are therefore con- 
stantly varying, and it seems not unlikely that La 
Valkyrie will have to be put aside for a fortnight for 
want of a Wotan. On July 31st, Mile. Chrétien, from 
the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, made a very successful début 
as Alice in Rodert, as a result of which she was at once 
chosen to create the part of Deidamie in M. Henri Maré- 
chal’s opera, the production of which may be expected in 
the course of the month. Besides Mlle. Chrétien, the 
cast will include M. Vaguet as Achille, Renaud as Ulysse, 
and Dubulle as Le Roi Lycoméde. The work is said to 
contain some very important choral numbers. Future 
arrangements for the coming season include a revival of 
Reyer’s Sigurd, the production of Chabrier’s Gwendoline 
(to follow Deidamie) and Massenet’s new work, Zhazs, 
which is expected to be ready in January. Besides thése, 
it is hoped to bring out (later in the season) another work 
of Wagner’s not yet decided on, and either the Adceste or 
Armide of Gluck, or the Fidelio of Beethoven. So much 
for the present season ; but the managers look forward 
also to future ones, when they hope to put on their stage 
the Montagne Noire of Mile. Augusta Holmés; Mme. 
Roland, by Paul Vidal; Delma, by M. Charles Lefebvre ; 
the posthumous opera of Ernest Guiraud, Brunehaut; 
and an opera by M. Paladilhe, the name of which is not 
given. Lovers of the ballet are not to be left unprovided 
for; revivals of Messager’s Deux Pigeons and Widor’s 
Korrigane being promised shortly. 

ON July r1oth, Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots was per- 
formed at the Opera for the 898th time. The original 
Valentine at the first performance, 29th February, 1836, 
Mile. Falcon, is still alive, in her 82nd year. She has 
had a serious attack lately, but seems to be recovering. 

AT last a scheme has been adopted for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Opéra Comique on the site of the old house in 
the Place Boieldieu, which was the scene of the dreadful 
catastrophe of May, 1887. A competition was instituted, 
with a reward of 10,000 francs to the architect whose 
design should be selected by the judges. Eighty-four plans 
were sent in, and the successful competitor is declared to 
be M. Bernier, who will be forthwith commissioned to 
proceed with the execution of the work, according to his 
design. The actual theatre will be circular in form and 
about the same size as the old house ; it will hold about 
I,5co persons. It is hoped that the theatre will be ready 


for opening in the spring of 1895. 
AT the existing Opéra Comique, M. Carvalho’s com- 
pany is busy preparing to produce the Flibustier of M. 





well known in Paris by-his songs and some orchestral 
pieces. The cast will include Mmes. Tarquini dOr, 
Landouzy ; MM. Clément, Fugére, Taskin. After this 
will come M. Bruneau’s setting of Zola’s L’Attague du 
Moulin, a work which, in view of the sensation created 
by Ze Réve, may be expected to excite great interest. 
Other pieces, the productica of which is said to be in 
contemplation, are La Femme de Claude (founded on 
Dumas’ play), by Alb. Cahen; Lvangeline, by Xav. 
Leroux, a young composer who, though Prix de Rome in 
1885, has not yet made his way to the Parisian stage ; 
and a three-act piece by Armand Silvestre and Gabriel 
Pierné. 

Miss StByL SANDERSON stays at the Opéra Comique 
till the end of September. Later on it is hoped that 
Mme. Nevada will reappear in a few parts. 

M. VICTORIN JONCIERES is finishing a grand opera, 
Lancelot, which he hopes to have produced at the Grand 
Opéra. 

AN opera, Jehan de Saintré, music by M. Fréderic 
d’Erlanger, was produced with fair success at Aix-les-Bains 
on August Ist. 

AT Nyon, on the Lake of Geneva, a bust of Nieder- 
meyer, the Swiss:composer, was unveiled on July 8th. 

M. EMILE RATEZ, director of the Conservatoire of 
Lille, has been appointed conductor of the Popular Con- 
certs of that town, in place of M. Paul Viardot, now third 
conductor at the Paris Opéra. 

THE Théatre des Bouffes-Parisiens will re-open on 
September 15th, and will shortly produce a new operetta 
in three acts, by Fabrice Carré; music by M. Emile 
Pessard. 

M. EUGENE YSAYE, the great Belgian violinist, has 
been conducting a series of concerts at the Wauxhall of 
Brussels, and it is said with no less ability than he 
displays as an executant. Some of the concerts were 
devoted to works of the younger French and Belgian 
composers. 

THE Théitre de la Monnaie will reopen on Septem- 
ber 15th ; it is intended to give Gounod’s Sapho shortly, 
and the illustrious composer has promised to be present, 
if his health permits. Wagner’s 77zstan, also, is to be 
produced this season : it was promised last year but was 
not forthcoming. 7 

THE town of Mons is preparing to celebrate next year 
the tercentenary of the death of its illustrious citizen, 
Roland de Lattre, or,‘as the name is also written, Orlando 
de Lassus. The date of the fétes, which, as regards 
music, will consist of performances of several of Lassus’ 
works, and of a singing contest, is not yet quite fixed, 
but will be about. the end of June or early in July. A 
programme of particulars of the competitions will be 
issued shortly. 

THE much-talked-of model performances at Gotha 
during the last days of July were, by general consent, 
excellent as performances, and gave the greatest satis- 
faction to crowded and enthusiastic audiences ; but the 
choice of Cherubini’s Medea and Boieldieu’s Petit Cha- 
Deron Rouge was not found to justify itself, and it is gener- 
ally regretted that some more_modern and more interest- 
ing works were not selected. In the former work, which 
was conducted by Herr Mottl, the parts of Medea, Dirce, 
Jason, and Creon were filled by Frl. Doxat, Frau Mottl, 
Herren Anthes and Reichmann. In Boieldieu’s work, 
presided over by Herr Levi, the cast included Frl. Renard 
and Borchers, Herren Walter, Mahling, and Schlosser. 
The chief: feature of the festival was, however, the per- 
formance, on July 30, of the two operas which divided 
the prize of 5,000 marks given by Duke Ernest: the 





César Cui, a Russian engineer and musical composer, 


Evanthia of Paul Umlauft, and the Rose von Pontevedra 
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of Joseph Forster. The opera of Umlauft, who is his 
own librettist, is founded on an incident in the Greek 
War of Liberation, a period which has, perhaps, only 
once before been utilised for operatic purposes (Rossini’s 
Sidge dé Corinthe) and is rather interesting. The music 
is written on strictly Wagnerite lines, and is highly 
creditable to its author, but it cannot be said to reveal 
any striking or original genius. Forster’s work is, both 
as regards story and music, obviously inspired by Mas- 
cagni. It shows promise, but is on the whole, less im- 
pressive than Umlauft’s work. The chief parts in 
Evanthia, which was conducted by Herr Schuch of the 
Dresden Opera, were played by Fri. Malten, Herr 
Anthes, and Scheidemantel. The cast of Die Rose in- 
cluded artists of the Berlin Opera: Frau Herzog, Frau 
Gétze, Herren Bulss and Philipp, with Herr Sucher as 
conductor. 

PAUL UMLAUFT, the author of Evanthia, was born 
at Meissen in 1853, received his musical education at 
Leipzig, gained the Mozart scholarship, and has hitherto 
been chiefly known by an Ossianic cantata, entitled 
“ Agandecca.” 

A NEw opera, Zhe Blacksmith of Gretna Green, text 
by Felix Dahn, music by Joh. Débber, was produced 
at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, on July 29th ; but according 
to the Allg. Musik-Zettung, it is oniy “a Kapellmeister 
Oper,” and an “ unsuccessful attempt.” The audiences of 
Kroll’s find more enjoyment in the wonderful high notes 
of their favourite Herr Botel, and in the Gastspiele of 
Mme. Moran-Olden and Mme. Emma Nevada. 

THE grand Wagner-cyklus at Munich began on 
August 11th with a fine performance (under Levi) of 
ZLannhduser, in which Scheidemantel particularly dis- 
tinguished himself as Wolfram. These performances, 
which promise to be little, if at all, inferior to those of 
Bayreuth, continue until September 29th. The Ring 
was to be given three times : August 2oth to 23rd ; Sept. 
3rd to 8th ; and 24th to 29th. Those who wish to see 
Die Feen can do so on Sept. roth. 

ANOTHER Wagner-cycle is to be given at Dresden 
between Aug. 29th and Sept. 23rd, with only the artists 
of the regular company of the Hofoper, which, however, 
includes very many of the best Wagnerite singers of 
Germany. 

APROPOS of a performance on August 5th by the pupils 
of the Bayreuth training-school, Siegfried Wagner, who 
made his first appearance in public’as a conductor on the 
occasion, has addressed a letter to’ M. Marcel Hutin of 
the Paris Figaro, which will be read with much interest. 


‘“WAHNFRIED, BAYREUTH, 

‘* August 6th, 1893. 

‘*S1r,—In reply to the kind letter you have had the goodness to 
address to me, I have the honour to inform you that my first studies 
were given to architecture, but the taste for music revealed itself in 
me so strongly that I set to work to study counterpoint and har- 
mony with one of our most distinguished musicians, M. Humper- 
dinck, a pupil of my father. For the last year I have been living 
at home with my mother, and M. Kniese, our incomparable teacher 
of singing, has been kind enough to occupy himself with my musical 
studies: I have had the opportunity of working with our town- 
orchestra, and I have conducted: of Haydn, a Symphony in D 
major; of Mozart, the overture of // Seraglio; of Beethoven, the 
First Symphony; of my grandfather, two symphonic poems ; of my 
father, the overture to Rienzi, the march from Tannhduser, the 
Siegfried Idyll, etc. I add the programme of our performance last 
night, by which I have inaugurated my career as an orchestral 
conductor, As this attempt, according to my superiors, was suc- 
cessful, and as both the singers and members of the orchestra took 
pleasure in working with me, I hope in time to be able to conduct 
all the works of my father, Se av 
‘““SIEGFRIED WAGNER.” 


The programme of the performance on the 5th included 





the Rienzi overture, and Act I., with the first half of 
Act II., of the Fretschiitz. 

THE performances of the Bohemian Opera Company 
under Director Baumann at Berlin have come to a pre- 
mature and most regrettable conclusion. Baumann was 
also giving a season of operetta at another Berlin theatre, 
and the utter failure of this seems to have brought about 
the failure of the more important scheme. At one time 
it seemed as though the artists would get only a small 
portion of the salaries due to them, but, thanks to the 
liberality of the directors of the theatre, who allowed the 
use of it gratuitously for several extra performances, this 
scandal was avoided. Baumann has since resigned his 
post as manager of the theatre at Briinn, and Herr 
Amann, from Graz, has accepted the post. 5 

THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung publishes a series of 
thirteen letters from Wagner to Anton Apt, late director of 
the Cacilien-verein at Prague, one of Wagner’s earliest ad- 
mirers. The letters relate chiefly to proposed perform- 
ances of the composer’s works, and have no particular 
interest. 

HERR JOSEF HELLMESBERGER (senior) is about to 
retire from the post of director of the Conservatorium at 
Vienna, and from active service as First Capellmeister of 
the Court Chapel ; but as the latter appointment is for 
life, he will retain the title, Herr Richter, now second 
Capellmeister, succeeding to the duties of the post. 
Who will succeed him at the Conservatorium is being 
eagerly discussed at Vienna. There is no truth in the 
report that Jahn, director of the Opera, was about to 
resign. 

THE first of the series of performances of Kistler’s 
Kunithild at Wirzburg took place on July 30th, and was 
very successful, 

THE new opera Saint-Foix, by Hans Sommer, the 
author of Lorele/, will be produced next season at 
Munich. : 

Sic. SONZOGNO’s season of Italian opera at Vienna 
ended more successfully than seemed likely at its com- 
mencement, for though most of the novelties proved to be 
of very inferior quality, the Pagliacci and Giordano’s 
Mala Vita, together with Mascagni’s two operas, main- 
tained their popularity, and saved the season. 

FELIX MOTTL’s new one-act opera, First und Sanger, 
has failed to make a favourable impression at Carlsruhe, 
and was only given three times. Frau Mottl and Herr 
Gerhiuser, a very promising tenor, have been added to 
the company of the Hofoper, which, however, will next 
year lose two of its most distinguished members, Frau 
Reuss-Belce and Herr Lang. 

HERR BECK, the once famous baritone of the Vienna 
Opera, who retired on a pension in 1885, has, unfortun- 
ately, become mentally afflicted, and has had to be 
placed in an asylum. J ne 

ANOTHER prodigy! Richard Kremer, a violinist of 
six years old, has cropped up at Schandau. His talent 
is unmistakable, and promises much for the future. 
Perhaps (?). : 

A YOUNG composer of Vienna, Josef Reiter, is winning 
an enormous popularity by his Ballades, in which he is 
thought by some to surpass Léwe. Unfortunately, he is 
either ignorant of, or he ignores, some of the most 
elementary laws of composition. 

THE famous danseuse of La Scala, Signorina Virginia 
Zucchi, has married a Russian nobleman, Prince Ba- 
sertchikoff, and retired into private life. 

A ONE-ACT opera, Enoch Arden, by Victor Hausmann, 
has been accepted for performance at the Berlin Opera. 
How is it that all our English composers have overlooked 
this poem, so well adapted to musical treatment ? 
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HERR PANZNER, conductor of the Stadttheater of Elber- 
feld, succeeds Herr Paur at the Leipzig Theatre, Herr 
Paur having accepted the post of conductor of the Boston 
(U.S.) Symphony Concerts. 

THE “ model-performances” at Gotha have brought 
forth discord as well as harmony, Capellmeister Faltis 
having resigned his post, it is whispered, through disap- 
pointment at not having been chosen to conduct any of 
the Festival performances. His successor is to be Herr 
Aug. Langert, who has held the post before. 

JOHANN SVENDSEN, now conductor at the Opera 
House of Copenhagen, has been paying a visit to his 
native place, Christiania, and presided at three concerts, 
consisting chiefly of his own compositions. His reception 
was most enthusiastic. 

MILAN promises to be well off for music next season. 
It is stated in the Italian papers that the Scala Theatre 
will give Rubinstein’s Maccabees, Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, 
Franchetti’s new opera Fior ad’ Alpe, and (perhaps) Za 
Valkyrie, Atthe Teatrodal Verme, where Sig. Sonzogno 
presides, there is to be the new opera / Medici of Leon- 
cavallo; Cavalieri d’Amore, by Mariani; and TJeresa 
Raguin, by Coop. A third theatre, less known to fame, 
L’Alhambra, proposes to produce Pater, by Gastaldon ; 
Una Malia, by Frontini; and two other works by 
Marescotti and Berutti. 

SIGNOR UMBERTO GIORDANO, whose Mala Vita 
has had so much success in Italy and Germany, has 
finished a new work in two acts, entitled Regina Diaz, 
which will be produced in the course of the coming 
season. 

IT is reported that Sig. Sonzogno is making arrange- 
ments with the directors of the Grand Opéra of Paris for 
a series of performances of Italian opera, by an Italian com- 
pany under his management. He hopes to give not only 
those operas which are his property, but others, such as 
Verdi’s Otello, and Boito’s Mefistofele, which belong to 
other firms, with whom he is now negotiating on the 
subject. According to the latest information, this part of 
the scheme has failed. 

OF the numerous lyric dramas written by the late Sig. 
Ghislanzoni, no less than forty-two have been set to music 
by eminent Italian or foreign composers—Ponchielli, 
Gomes, Petrella, Cagnoni, Catalani, Braga, Lauro Rossi, 
and others—last, but greatest, Verdi, whose Aida will 
long preserve the memory of the librettist. 

THE musical department of the Chicago Exhibition has 
collapsed. It appears that Mr. Thomas, the chief musical 
director, has resigned, and the orchestra is dissolved. 
Telegrams are being sent to composers whose works were 
to be given, asking them not to come, and altogether an 
entire break-down seems to be taking place. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie has received an intimation that his Bethlehem 
cannot be given, and probably even the visit of the 
opera company of Messrs. Abbey and Grau will not 
come off. 

Mr. EDW. GERMAN has been commissioned by Mr. 
Tree to write music for Mr. Jones’ forthcoming play at 
the Haymarket, Zhe Tempter. 

THE prospectus of the Scottish Orchestra Company is 
of a most interesting and ambitious kind, to which we 
cannot but wish every success. The company proposes 
to give at Glasgow, in St. Andrew’s Hall, thirteen classical 
orchestral concerts, fourteen popular orchestral concerts 
(programmes on popular lines—says the prospectus ; 
there is much scope here for interpretation, but we 
will hope for the best), as well as six chamber concerts. 
With Mr. Henschel as conductor, a good body of 
players, and such soloists as Sarasate, Joachim, Lady 
Hallé, Paderewski, Miss F. Davies, Mr. Borwick, 





Miss Palliser, Mrs. Henschel, etc., the Scottish Orchestra 
Company ought to be successful, and we trust to hear 
that it is so. 

IT _— to be a fact that Mme. Patey is about to 
retire from public life. She will give a few concerts 
in some provincial towns, and take a farewell of London 
audiences early in the winter, either at the Albert Hall or 
St. James’s Hall. 

THE Carl Rosa Opera Company have begun their 
season at Dublin; they will shortly give English versions 
of Orfeo and the Pagliacct. 

MME. PaTTI! is said to be going on another American 
tour of forty concerts, for £1,000 each. 

DR. MACKENZIE has finished the composition of a 
comic opera. 

THE Ode written by Mr. Swinburne for the opening of 
the new Royal College of Music next year, was given out 
to past and present students of composition at the 
college, and the judges have decided in favour of the 
composition of Mr. Charles Wood, whose setting of 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind,” performed at St. 
James’s Hall, in 1890, will be recollected with pleasure 
by those who heard it. 

DEATHS.—A young Italian composer, who, however, 
belonged rather to the school of Verdiand Ponchielli than 
to the new Italian school, Alfredo Catalani, died on 
August 7th. He produced some six or seven operas, of 
which the last two, Zore/e? (Turin, February, 1890), and 
La Wally (Milan, 20th January, 1892), gave hopes that 
he might produce a work that would endure. His early 
death—for he was only 39—is greatly regretted.—Antonio 
Superchi, who died July 5th, was in his day a famous 
baritone, and he was the original Carlo V. in Verdi’s 
Ernani (1844).—Jean Charles Alfred Deléhelle (born 
1826) won the Grand Prix de Rome in 1851, and produced 
some small opéras-comiques of no great merit, but seems 
never to have fulfilled the promise of his youth.—Gabriel 
Balart (born 1824, died July 5th) was a Spanish composer 
of zarzuelas, and director of the Musical Lyceum of 
Barcelona.—J. B. Litzau (died July 17th) was a Dutch 
musician, who wrote and edited many liturgical works for 
use in the Lutheran churches of Holland.—The date of 
Ghislanzoni’s death, announced last month, should have 
been July 16th; and the announcement of the death 
of Mme. Landouzy was a mistake.—On August 6th, at 
Eisenach, Mr. G. Schirmer, of New York, the largest 
music importer in America, and for many years sole 
agent for Messrs. Augener & Co.,’s publications in the 
United States.—Mr. W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S., who 
died on August 12th at Canonbury, was the author of 
a “ Treatise on Musical Intervals,” etc., and an occasional 
contributor to our columns. He was an enthusiastic 
amateur, his instrument being the violin ; he has left a 
large and valuable collection of musical instruments, in- 
cluding one of the best violins by Stradivarius. Up to 
the year 1887 he was partner in the firm of Augener & Co. 

In the Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who died 
on August 22nd, music loses an enthusiastic disciple and 
a generous patron, who was also one of the most culti- 
vated musicians that ever sat on a princely throne. 
Besides songs, hymns, cantatas, etc., the Duke produced 
five operas—Zayre (1846), Zonz (1848), Casilda (1855), 
Santa Chiara (1854), and Diana di Solange (1858), of 
which the last two have been performed in several towns 
besides Gotha, where they were originally brought out. 
Santa Chiara was given at Covent Garden in 1877, but 
failed to win public favour. The Duke was present at 
the late model performances in his capital town, so that 
one of the last acts of his public career was in connection 
with the art he so dearly loved. 
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1893—1894. 
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A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR GRADE.  — SENIOR GRADE. 


3 Studies and 2 Pieces in | 3 Studies and 3 Pieces complete in 


| 


AUGENER'’S EDITION, No.6132c. Price 1s.,net.' AUGENER'S EDITION, No.6133¢. Price 1s., net. 


OF. SINGIOY. OR SINGLY. 
CONTENTS : CONTENTS : 
STUDIES. STUDIES. 
JOHN BAPTIST CRAMER. Study in c minor, JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. Prelude and Fugue 
No. 36. 2s. inc. No. 15 of Book II. 2s. 6d. 


DANIEL STEIBELT. Study in c major. Op. 78, | MUZIO CLEMENTI. . Study in F minor, No. 44, 


No. 14. Is. from his “Gradus ad Parnassum.” 3s. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Kleine Fuge (Iu. ANDOLF JENSEN. “On the Sea-Shore.” Romantic 
ghetta). Op. 68, No. 40. 2s. 6d. | Study, Op. 8, No. 3. 3s. 
PIECES. PIECES. 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. First move. JOH; NEPOMUK HUMMEL. Rondo brillante, 
ment of Sonata in E flat (composed 1777). Op. 109. 48 
2s. 6d. LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. Adagio from the 
LOUIS VAN BEETHOVEN. Eight Variations in Sonata inc minor. Op. 10, No. 1. 2s. 6d. 
¥, on “ Tiindeln und Scherzen,” by Siissmayer.| FREDERIC CHOPIN. Polonaise in c sharp 
35 minor. Op. 26, No.1. 2s. 6d. 


Published by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 
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The Times 


Of August 18th, 1893, has the following Review :— 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC. 


VIoLtn.—Many works for the violin are published by Messrs. 
Augener, both original compositions and new editions of 
standard works. Herr Max Reger, whose first published com- 
positions are sent, is a decidedly promising composer ; his two 
violin sonatas, Op. I and 3; are interesting, and, on the whole, 
original. The slow movement of the first of these follows the 
scheme of the ‘‘ Sonate pathétique ” a little too closely, but the 
work, as a whole, is well worth the attention of musicians. The 

second sonata, in D major, is a good deal more successfully con- 
"structed, and the manner of denoting certain detai!s of accent 
and phrasing is altogether excellent. The valuable collection of 
‘* Vortragsstudien,” edited by Gustav Jensen, now includes 
Beethoven’s two romances, besides other pieces of the violinist’s 
repertory, such as Rode’s famous air and the like. They are 
most carefully prepared for the use of students, and will be 
found of the greatest service. A group of ‘‘ Piéces de Salon,” 
arranged by Emile Thomas, contains some works of far lighter 
calibre, for the most part adapted from compositions not 
originally intended for violin and piano. Pfeiffer’s pretty 
‘*Gigue 4 l’ancienne,” Schubert's songs ‘‘ Stindchen,” ‘* Ave 
Maria,” and ‘‘ Am Meer,” and some trifles by Strelezki and 
Moszkowski form the bulk of the collection. A graceful ‘* Air 
dé Ballet,” by the editor of this series, is also arranged for the 
Same instruments; and another set of pieces of the same 
character, edited by F. Hermann, contains some transcriptions 
from popular pianoforte pieces, &c. A well-written appassionata, 
by A. Strelezki, should find favour at the hands of fairly accom- 
plished players; and to younger violinists the ‘* March” and 
** Lullaby ” by Marie Wurm may be recommended. For the 
same class of students Reinecke’s ten little pieces, Op. 122a, 
will be found useful ; they correspond to the Schumann Album 
in point of length, style, and, to a certain extent, difficulty. 
Gorelli’s 12 Sonatas, comprising Op. 5, have been excellently 
edited, from the text of Joachim and Chrysander, by Gustav 
Jensen, and are now published in two books, or together in a 
bound volume. The same able editor has included in his series 
of ‘*Classiche Violin Musik ’’,Handel’s Sonatas Nos. 10 and 
13, and Leclair’s fine Sonata, ‘‘ Le Tombeau.” In spite of the 
wealth of beautiful classical compositions opened to them by 
this and similar series, violinists seem still to content themselves 
with a smaller repertory than almost any other class of musicians. 
Two Sonatinas by F. Hermann for piano and violin with or 
without a violoncello, Pleyel’s Overture in G, and other arrange- 
ments will be of service in the early practice of concerted 
playing, for it is scarcely desirable to make the great master- 
pieces common by using them for this purpose. The ten 
books of Ritter’s Practical School for the Violin . form 
a remarkably complete body of instruction for the 





instrument, though of course no book can take the place 
of a master. 

Vio_a.—The clever viola player, Mr. Emil Kreuz, has made 
an important addition to the literature of his instrument in his 
Concerto, Op. 20, a work which, while it abounds in formidable 
difficulties of various kinds, has plenty of beauty and musical 
interest to recommend it to musicians in general. The melodious 
Barcarole, which occupies the place of the slow movement, is 
published separately, and also in an arrangement for violin and 
piano. In bringing out a new edition of Schumann’s little- 
known ‘‘ Mirchenbilder,” for piano and viola, Op. 113, the 
publishers deserve the gratitude of amateurs, 

VIOLONCELLO.—A melodious and well-devised “ Nocturno” 
(sic), by Oskar Briickner, shows thorough understanding of the 
instrument and real musical ability ; the title of the piece, which 
is incorrect in any language, is, in fact, its only fault. The 
first volume of an “ Album Classique”’ edited by this composer 
begins, somewhat inauspiciously, with a transcription of Bach’s 
well-known “‘ My heart ever faithful,” in which the violoncello 
takes only the voice part, being never allowed to attempt the 
beautiful obbligato, intended for the violoncello piccolo. The 
arrangements of two Nocturnes by Field and of the Serenade 
from Grétry’s Amant jaloux are far better. An unaffected and 
musicianly Nocturne by A. M. Grimson and five interesting and 
pleasing ‘‘ Petits Morceaux”’ by W. H. Squire are also sent, as 
well as an arrangement of the complete ‘‘Album for the Young” 
of Schumann, and the same composer’s ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” mice 
by Professor Hermann. W. H. Squire’s easy exercises for 
violoncello alone, and L. Hegyesi’s “Rhythmical Scale and Chord 
Studies ” are two capital books for students of different grades. 

Trios, &c.—-Two new trios for the unusual combination of 
piano, violin, and viola are sent by the same publishers’; the 
first, Herr Max Reger’s Op. 2, consists of an allegro appassionato 
constructed with a good deal of skill, a bright scherzo, and an 
adagio with variations, the last of which serves for fina/e. The 
theme of the set is a little wanting in individuality, but other- 
wise the movement is praiseworthy, and few will blame it for 
the close imitation of a form first used by Beethoven. Mr. 
Kreuz’s trio for the same instruments, Op. 21, is far less in- 
teresting than his concerto above referred to, but it has, of 
course, many points of merit, and it is certainly well written for 
the instruments. New editions, by Professor Hermann, of 
Beethoven’s six quartets, Op. 18; by W. S. B: Woolhouse of 
Hummel’s quintet for piano and strings, Op. 87 ; and of Mr. E. 
Silas’s first trio in C minor, an effective and pleasing work 
strongly influenced by Mendelssohn, are also sent, as well as 
two books of well-devised ‘* Morceaux mélodiques”’ by Professor 
Hermann for two violins and piano. 


‘ London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W 
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ANALYSIS OF 


JOH. SEB. BACH’S 


ORTY - EIGHT PRELUDES AND 


FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), by Dr. H. 
RIEMANN. Translated from the German by J. S. 


No. SHEDLOCK, B.A. Net. 
9205. Part I. (Preludes and Fugues, Nos. 1 to 24.) In paper covers 2/- 
—.., eee eee ae os caer ae op Bound 2/6 

9206. Part II. (Preludes and Fugues, Nos. 25to 48.) Inpapercovers 2/- 
—_—... 7a sie Snip aie one gee qe Bound 2/6 





Extracts from Review by EBENEZER Prout, which appeared in ‘THE 
ONTHLY Musicat Recorp,” May 1st, 1893. 


“ Dr, Hugo Riemann, though his name is as yet comparatively little known in this 
country, is one of the foremcst among living German theorists, An examination of his 
works shows him to be emphatically an ‘all round man.’ There is hardly a branch of 
theory which in his excellent series of Catechisms he has not dealt with. ‘obably the 
most important secvice he has rendered to’ the cause of musical art has been his 
systemaus'ng of the whole question of phrasing is insi: upon the relation of 
unaccented notes, not to the preceding, but to the following accented note, is of the 
utmost value, and greatly simpiifies the elucidation of many points in connection with 
the question of rhythm.” . 

**1n his analysis of formal structure, Dr. Riemann takes the eight-bar period as the 
normal formation, and regards all periods of any other length, not as different torms, but 
as extensions and contractions of normal periods by the insertion and elision of bars. A 
full recognition of this general principle will und dly be found of great assistance to 
the student.” : 

** There are two different methods of analysis—the technical and the zsthetic. The 
former treats of the harmonic, rhythmical, and thematic construction of a piece; it is this 
kind of analysis which is to be founa in most theoretical treatises, The latter, on the 
other hand, rather deals with the true meaning of the music, its artistic conception, and 
underlying tical idea. Dr. Riemann in the present work combines both 
methods, eisno mere Dryasdust, di ing th b iful positi merely to 
find the contrapuntal devices in which they abound. Not that he leaves this technical 











rt of the work undone; on the contrary, few, if any, points of importance escape his 
notice. But he is not content without also pointing out, sometimes very felicito! uy. the 
ideas which are presented, to his mind at least, by the music. The following description 


o ithe opening of the C sharp major Prelude of the first book might have been written 
by Schumann :— . 

“**It has a quiet, almost languishing character, and seems to suggest a siesta under 
the shade of leafy trees, on grass fragrant with blooming flowers, and all alive with the 
hum of insects.” 

** And again a little later in the same analysis— 

“«* Everywhere is life and movement ; everywhere there is blossom and radiance : the 
very atmosphere trembles ; and yet the firm, metrical design of the principal theme (the 
long feminine endings) displays to the end the same rapturous repose.’ 

**As another example of Dr. Riemann's style of characterization, I quote his descrip- 
tion of the E flat minor Prelude of the first book. 

“* The prelude with deep, dignified solemnjty advances in 3 measure ; the long-drawn 
lines of the melody display great and noble feeling; now clear eyes full of love seem to 
be gazing at us, now deep sighs arezheard, signs of pain at the limited power of human 
beings who are able to realise only a small portion of unlimited will.’” 

“In his avalysis of the thematic construction both of the preludes and fugues, Dr. 
Riemann is particularly happy. Here our author is on his own special domain ; for the 
points which, perhaps more than any other, are the distinguishing feature of his theoreti- 
cal works are the attention he bestows on’thematic development from the motive, ana 
the assistance that a currect understanding of the motive gives in enabling the performer 
to determine the phrasing.” 

“ I consider it a most valuable aid to the comprehension of Bach's work, and I heartily 
share the author's enthusiasm as ic shows itseif in every page of the volume, The more 
the * Forty-Eight’ are known, the more they will be enjoyed and loved, and the student 
who wishes for an intelligent guide through the intricacies of the music wiil find such a 
guide in Dr, Riemann,” 





FOLIO EDITION OF 
| 


| JOH. SEB. BACH’S 


OHLTEMPERIRTES KLAVIER 


(48 Preludes and Fugues) fiir Piano Mit Phrasirung 








und _Fingersatzbezeichnung herausgegeben von 
No. Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. Net. 
9886a-d Part I. Books 1 to 4 (each book containing 6 Preludes and 
Fugues) ... op one ous me ss oe Gach . 2/- 
9887a-d Part II. Books 5 to 8 (each book containing 6 Preludes and 
Fugues) ... sp sei ove ie oe ob} Ceek-..4h 
? 
JOH. SEB. BACH’S 
[NVENTIONEN FUR PIANO. Mit 
genauer Bezeichung der Phrasirung und neuem Finger- 
No. satz von Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. (Folio Edition.) Net. 
9888 1st Book. 15 Two-part Inyentions Sold meena tart ow! Bh 
9889 and Book. 15 Three-part Inventions ... ove ooo 1/4 
M. CLEMENTITS 
WELVE SONATINAS FOR PIANO. 
No. Phrasirungs-Ausgabe by Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. Net. 
2a 1st Book (Op. 36)... oe van ose pes a re 
ps and Book Op. 37 and 38) ... a te es ee wee > BG 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, :Jewgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





COMPOSITIONEN 


VON 

Edition Net, 
No. sd. 
7535 ste Sonate fiir Violine und Piano. Op.1,inDmoll .. oo @° 
5283 Trio fiir Piano, Violine, und Viola. Op. 2.. se om o 3° 
7536 ate Sonate fiir Violine und Piano. Op. 2, in p dur ci re 
8890 Sechs Lieder fiir eine mittlere Stimme. Op.4 .. ws i 
7735 Sonate fiir Violoncell und Piano. Op. 5, in F moll (/ the Press) 2 6 

4593 3 Chore fiir Sopran, Alt, Tenor, und Bass, mit Pianoforte- 
begleitung. Op. 6 “ Se ee oe ee io 26 
8601 Walzer Capricen. Op. 9, fiir Piano zu vier Handen .. as 29°6 


Extracts from Review in Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, July 7th, 1893 :— 


“... + Max Reger verfiigt iiber eine ungewoholich starke Erfindungs- 
kraft, die alles Gewohnliche zuriickweist die Motive, die pathetischen in allen Niiancen, 
wie die heiteren, ‘ scherzosen,’ fliegen ihm férmlich zu, quellen ihm unter aen Hinden 
empor, so dass er sich mitunter ihrer gar nicht erwehren kavn. .. . A dann kehrt 
wieder die Ruhe zuriick und damit auch eine kecke, frohliche Heiterkeit, die sich im 
lustigen Scherzo (s. Op. 1-3) ausspricht. Diese ine, klare Form beherrscht der 
Komponist mit wundervollem Geschick und die drei Scherzi der Opera 1-3 sind wahre 
Kabinetstiicke, die jeden Musiker entziicken werden. In demals dritter Satz folgenden 
Adagio (im Trio: Adagio mit Variationen zugleich als Schlussatz) zeigt sich des Autors 
reiche melodische Begabung, Seine Melodie ist vornebm, tief empfunden, frei 
seeeetert und strémt in ruhigem, vollem Ergusse dahin Die Form der Adagios ist 

napp und iibersichtlich, so dass hier Stimmungsbilder von fast ungetriibter Schénheit 
geboten werden... . Reger hat sich ganz und gar den Brahms’schen Klavierstil 
a aber er iibertrumpft sein Vorbild bei weitem durch eine noch reichere 
Polyphonie, . . . Jedenfalls darf man der weiteren Entwickelung dieses jungen 
Kiinstlers mit grossem I h ie Proben, die er mit den ersten 5 
verOffentlichten Werken von seinem Kénnen abgegeben hat, berechtigen dazu. . .. 
Wir werden von seinen weiteren Leistungen gern und freudig unseren Lesern berichten 
und wiinschen nur, dass die guten Hoffnungen, die dieses neu sich erhebende, grosse 
Talent verspricht, sich erfiillen mégen.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street., E,C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION. 


AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 9,200, 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


New Edition, with many additions by the Author, 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 


Part I. (A. to Beck), price 1s. net. 


No. 
g2coa 
g2008 Part II. (Becké to CHACONNE), price 15s. net. 


Riemann’s Dictionary is a concisely worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is superfluous, It will comprisenot only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music of the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also a complete description and history of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of rausical theory, 
definitions of musical art-expressions, etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
distinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 
consistency of statement, which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete, who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof o 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
pedic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, e.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhythm (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zesthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved. 

** MESSRS. AUGENER are bringing out in parts a handy edition of Dr. H. Riemann’s 
* Dict onary of Music,’ translated by Mr. Shedlock, and furnished with additional matter 
by the author. So far as the first instalment goes, the work has been excellently done, 
especially in the matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appear in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come wichia the scope of a work like 
this, but to the oruinary student the newly issued dictionary wili be  eneneane vane, 
aad the name of the translator—who may be suspected of having taken more thana 
translator's part in the compilation of the English biographies —is for 
accuracy and thorough research,"—Zhe New Quarterly Musical Review, August, 1893. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. \ 
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, Review of E. Prout’s Text-books (continued )— 
EBENEZER PROUT'S aves cscs Sees 


THEORETICAL WorKs 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 





Augener’s 


Bound. 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND” 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond., 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the’ Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. Fifth Edition ‘ee 
gx82a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition “ 
9186 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S ‘HARMONY: ITS oe ap 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition ove 


oa KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY” __,., 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the aia Academy 
of Music, &c. ird Edition 


91836 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE ” with — and best —_ — for Har- 
monising “e ose," fed nee * 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and a at Lord Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. . 


ome 
s/- 


2/- 


1/6 


2/6 





9183. 


s/- 


2/6 





9184. 





918s. | eee By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, &c. Second Edition 


FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
Fugue.” Fin a Collection of Fu: ut into Score and 
Analysed. BENEZER PRO T, .A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Hecmay and qe at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c. oe oe 


5/- 
9186. 


s/- 


M USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER Prout, 


B.A., Lond., Professor of Harmony and rap gnman 
at the Royal Academy of Music, etc. ... 5/ 


The Dailp Telegraph 
Of March 17th, has the following Review :— 


Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 


9187. 


D 


“‘ The series of theoretical ps wales) b 
service to teacher and scholar alike. ished in nine volumes, the series embraces an 
exhaustive treatise on each of the volowing subjects: Harmony, its theory and 
practice; counterpoint, strict and free; double counterpoint; and fugue. 
earnestness the author points out the desirability of studying harmony and ‘strict 

ly, and advises that ‘as soon as the pupil 

triads and their inversions, he shall begin elementary counterpoint.’ This recommenda- 
tion is unheeded by many teachers of theory, and some there are who altogether — 
the plan, on the ground of strict counterpoint being of little practical value. But the 
author, believing it to be an essential branch of study, has, by verbal explanation ot 
rules, as well as by illustrative examples, succeeded in making it whe attractive and 
important. Two-part gy aod ym is treated at considerable len; a chapter being 
devoted to each cf the ‘Five Species.’ As far as the gts are concerned, the 
same order is observed in three-part and four-part strict a So varied in 
construction are tne exercises and examples that one is apt to forget that.the only 
harmonies used therein are diatonic Triads and their first inversions. In leading 
students through paths trodden by our musical ancestors the skilful guide never fails to 
int out objects of interest to be met with on the way. Though so much in love with 
his subject, he places it in its proper position, as a preliminary study te actual com- 





position. The fact is again and again insisted upon that ‘strict counterpoint is simply 
the means to an end.’ The object to be attained is the power of free part-writing, 
here called ‘ free counterpoint,’ the study of which should not, the author says, be com- 
menccd before the pupil has completed his course of harmony. Liberated from the 
restraints imposed by ancient rules, modern counterpoint opens the door to well-nigh all 
combinations which do not violate the laws of harmony. The final chapter treats on the 
application of counterpoint to practical composition. In the book on Double Counter- 
point and Canon, Mr. Prout places these wpe subjects before the student in the 
clearest and most convincing manner, The last, as yet published, of the series is an 
able and in some respects remarkable treatise on Fugue. After carefully examining the 
rules from time to time laid down by men in authority, and after patiently testin; Nenad 
accuracy by the works of Bach and other great masters, the author is led to 
that ‘there is no branch of musical composition in which theory is more widely at vaslanee 
with practice than in that of fugue.’ In stating his own views, he directs attention to the 
iach les which y ~~ the refation between Subject and Answer. While there is but 
ittle diversity of opinion as to what should be the features of the subject, there are, on 
the other hand, many caer wey outiens as to the nature of the answer. he theori 
$s one mode o! id the acts upon eye * This rule,’ says 
the old text-books, ‘ Prabsolute * yee Bach 's found breakingi t with effect. Our 
author wisely declines to submit’ to the authority of any U9 however ancient unless it 
be oo in \cgresment general practice of ac masters. Of course, 
there must be rules for the qadians of students ; and, while rejecting some which have 











pm a ‘text-books, ae Prouts 
the position of standard works.”— 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Ni Street, E.C.; and 

1, Foubert’s Place, “en 





DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. Bound in 











No. Limp Cloth 
yor. ( ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- *# 
MENTS (Guipe to InstTRuMENTATION). = paper 
covers, net, 2s. ee ma es eo ee e- 29/6 
ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIS-~ 
TORY. 
g202. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. .. -- 2/6 
9203. Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices.. 2/6 
In Paper net, 
sos (CATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 28. ss sss 2/6 
; Now Reapy.. 
R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 
9205 Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. .. 2/6 
9206 Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 


N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 9,187. 


MUSICAL FORM. 


EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond. 


(Professor of — and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music), Author of ‘‘ Harmony: Its Theory and Practice,” 
‘* Counterpoint : Strict and Free,” ‘* Double Counterpoint and 
Canon,” “ Fugue,” ‘** Fugal Analysis,” ete, 


Demy 8vo, Bound, net 5s. 


“One need not say that it is the best book on the subject i in the English 
language, for, at present, it is the only one of its kind.”"—T7he Academy, 
August 26, 1893. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Sonn 5 ¥ C.; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W 





NOCTURNE 
For VIOLONCELLO with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
BY 


OSKAR BRUCKNER. 


Op. 37. 
PRICE 43. 
“A melodious and wel-dovieed, ‘Nocturno’ by Oskar Briickner, shows thorough 
ding of the i id real musical ability.” ‘= The Times, Augus 18th, 1893. 


London: AUGENER ‘k CO., 86, ponsate, | Street, E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Piace, London 
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OVELTIES 
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Edition ~=—s PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


Number. 


BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Rondino, tigate 28, 
No. 2 


CALLCOTT, W. HUTCHINS. National Melodies 
and Operatic Airs ; arranged :— 
9896 Italian, French, German, and Alpine Airs. Con- 
taining Grecian, Maltese, Neapolitan, Sardinian, 
Sicilian, Tuscan, and Venetian Melodies ; Trou- 
badour Melodies; Austrian, Bohemian, Hun- 
garian, Prussian, Rhenish, Saxon, Swabian, and 
Styrian Melodies ; _— ores, and Tyrolean 
Melodies ... eas de’ het 


CLEMENTI, M._ 12 Sonatinas, Phrasirungs- 

Ausgabe von Dr, Hugo Riemann, Folio. C. :— 

99022 = Book I, (Op. 36)... de es oo =e 

99025 ~=— Book II. (Op. 37 and 38) bp se ee 

KLEINMICHEL, RICHARD, Dorfmusik (Rustic 
Scenes). 18 caracteristische Sticke, Op. 56:— 

No. 1. Hochzeitszug. (Wedding Procession) ... 

f 2. Hansel und Gretel beim Tanz _— and 
Grete Dancing) é oe 

3. Am Spinnrocken (Spinning) 


LAUBACH, ALFRED. Valse Caprice “te 
LAYLAND, WILLIAM. The Modern Pianoforte 
School, £, w vs bi se 

STRELEZKI, ANTON, prone: am _ 

No. 53. La Fontaine. Etude ais 
54. Lied ohne Worte, Chanson sans Paroles 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 


Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1893-94. C.-— 


ee 


A, LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS, 
6132¢ Junior Grade: Studies by Cramer, Steibelt, and 
Schumann ; Pieces by Mozart and Beethoven. net 
6133¢ Senior Grade: Studies by Bach, Clementi, and A, 
Jensen; Pieces by Hummel, Beethoven, and 
Chopin .. on +s se ec tease, ee 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


HAYDN. Symphonies arranged by Max Pauer, 
85544 No.ir,inGmajor_... ov net 
8578 wetness BARTHOLDY. Variations. Op. 
Og am ove oe =r net, 
8635 seailomnpe ANTON. T rois sonvelies Danses 
Espagnoles, (1, Cadiz; 2, Seville; 3, Bolero) net 


ORGAN. 


CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 

styles, Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
* 5848 Book 48 eat Organ 3 eae by G. F. 
fi Handel . oy sso | et 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


STANFORD, C, VILLIERS, Legend 4 


Novelties (continued)— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

JENSEN, GUSTAV, _ Classische Violin - Musik 
beriihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhun- 
derts nach den Originalwerken bearbeitet und 
mit Vortragszeichen versehen :— ; : 

7429 Henry Purcell, Sonata in B minor (2 Violins, Piano 
and Violoncello ad 47d.) net 
7430 —  Sonatain A minor (2 Violins; Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad /1b.) ... Re .. Tet 

SQUIRE, W. H. Morceaux de ‘Salon | pour Violon- 
* celle avec accompagnement de Piano :— 

No. 1. Nocturne ees 
2. Cavatina bei ove 


VOCAL music. 

DUNKLEY, FERDINAND, Six two-part songs for 
female voices, (Our life is like a rose-tree, 
Departing Day. The Skylark. The Brooklet. 
‘The Passing Year—Canon, The Swallow.) 4to 

net 

HEALE, H. Twelve Operatic Choruses, arranged 
for female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment : 

Book 111. Four Choruses (three-part) .., | met 1 — 

(a) “Oh! what leasure the soft guitar.” From 

(6) Angelus. * Angels that around us hover.” ~ Wallace's 

(c) ‘* Sing, pretty maiden, sin Maritana. 

(d) Serenade and Chorus, ‘‘ Fic wandering moon,” from 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. 

KJERULF, HALFDAN. Select songs, with the 
original words and English versions by C. 
Laubach :— 

Why do you still return, sweet maiden ? 1M vous 
n’avez rien 4 me dire) si 
Repose in the Pine-wood (Hvile i i Skoven) .. 

ae iere EMIL, Here's the Bower, Song. Op. 
27, Rf woe 

MAC CUNN, HAMISH. “It a aa al waits in thee. 
Song Fie : 

— Many days and many ways. “Song” 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


__|9187 PROUT, EBENEZER. Musical Form. Bound. 


net 

92005 RIEMANN, -DR. H. Dictionary of Music. New 
Edition, with many additions, Translation by 

J. S, Shedlock, B, A: Part II. (Becké to Chaconne.) 
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